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—!wrerEsT in child develop- 
ment has led to much research con- 
cerning what the teacher does to the 
child personality. Undoubtedly, 
through the impact of his own per- 
sonality, the teacher has a profound 
influence on the development of the 
child. In spite of this fact, how- 
ever, there has been little inquiry as 
to what the teacher himself is and 
what teaching does to him. This 
paper will discuss briefly some of 
the work done in this area, as well 
as citing questions with which any 
thorough analysis of teacher mental 
hygiene should deal. 

Of primary concern to any re- 
search in the field of teacher mental 
hygiene is the number of emotion- 
ally and mentally unstable persons 
engaged in the profession. Findings 
to date are very incomprehensive, 
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and the only statistics available are 
estimates based on limited surveys. 

Dr. E. Altman, although he be- 
lieves that the proportion of psy- 
chotic persons in teaching is no 
higher than for the general popu- 
lation, declares that of the 37,000 
teachers in the New York city 










schools 1500 are mental cases and 
4500 need psychiatric treatment. 
According to the National Commit- 
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tee for Mental Hygiene, its studies 
indicate that 1/3 to % of the 
lengthy absences of teachers from 
their duties may be attributed to 
mental difficulties. The NEA, as a 
result of a health inquiry, reported 
that nearly 2/5 of the teachers sur- 
veyed had persistent worries which 
interfered with their sleep, with 
their efficiency in teaching, and 
with their health. As a matter of 
fact, the 5150 replies mentioned 
only 2 symptoms of ill health more 
often than nervousness, and more 
than 1/3 of these teachers were 
more or less frequently subject to 
the disorder. The NEA contends, 
nevertheless, that personality mal- 
adjustment is less frequent among 
teachers than it is among the gen- 
eral population. 

Leigh Peck, in an investigation 
involving 100 women teachers who 
were summer-school students, dis- 
covered that 1/3 were emotionally 


unbalanced and that 1/6 needed 
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psychiatric advice. One-third of the 
whole group were nervous individ- 
uals and 1/10 had suffered a nerv- 
ous breakdown. On the basis of 
tests administered to 51 women 
teachers who were students in his 
class, John Broxson judged that 
35.2 percent were emotionally mal- 
adjusted to a serious degree; 28.8 
percent were socially maladjusted; 
and 49 percent were unhappy in 
their home life. Many more studies 
are needed, however, before any 
definite conclusions can be reached 
with regard to the nature and ex- 
tent of teacher mental illness. 
Another question which calls for 
more research is: “What kind of 
personalities seek teaching as a ca- 
reer?” P. M. Symonds, in a list of 
15 reasons why young women enter 
teaching, includes such things as 
need for sublimation, atonement for 
repression by restricted living, op- 
portunity for projecting selfpity, 
teaching as an opportunity for ag- 
gression and as an opportunity to 
satisfy a desire for affiliation. Sy- 
monds believes that persons who en- 
ter teaching for such reasons are 
maladjusted and he proposes that 
studies be undertaken which will 
make it possible to predict as to 
what kind of teachers such persons 
will become. In another study, Sym- 
onds shows that many individuals 
who enter teaching are people who 
have never really known emotional 
security. He concludes that if there 
is wonder about the people who go 
into teaching, we may also have 
reason to wonder at the. education 
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which draws them. 

C. W. Ryan contends, for exam. 
ple, that what educational thinkers 
believe is a desirable teacher per. 
sonality does not concur with what 
the public wants in a teacher, Anent 
this subject, Dr. George D. Stod. 


dard made the following comment: | 


“In few parts of the country is 
there any ‘popular’ demand for 
teachers of good personality. | 
should much rather undertake to 
show a widespread demand for 
teachers who (1) are cheap, (2) 
maintain discipline, (3) are submis. 
sive, (4) are socially dull.” Kimball 
Young’s viewpoint is that for the 
country as a whole the teaching pro- 
fession reflects rather than leads 
community standards. 

Teaching may attract potentially 
neurotic people, but to what extent 
they become psychotic as the result 
of social and psychological experi- 
ences owing to their lives as teach- 
ers is a subject for further research. 
So far too little is known concern- 
ing constitutional, environmental, 
and psychological factors entering 
into the development of the mental 
illness of the case studies which 
have been made of teacher psycho- 
tic patients to be able to draw any 
conclusions. 

Some mental hygienists believe 
that a preventive program which 
would provide for the training and 
employment of only those prospec- 
tive teachers who are alert, interest- 
ing, and well-adjusted individuals 
is the best solution. M. Ernest 
Townsend concluded, as the result 
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of a study made in 1932, that in 
most teachers colleges there was lit- 
tle or no systematic selection of stu- 
dents, the only requirement being 
graduation from high school. He 
advocated a personnel program for 
teacher-training institutions which 
would include consideration of in- 
telligence, home conditions, health, 
interests, ability to do college work, 
emotional stability, and value con- 
cepts of teaching. 

There is doubt, however, that 
teacher-training institutions, even if 
they so desire, can become highly 
selective. L. A. Averill mentions 
studies which indicate that colleges 
and universities attract better stu- 
dents than teachers’ colleges and 
normal schools. Findings of W. S. 
Elsbree and W. C. Bagley and 
T. C. Alexander, too, indicate that 
talented youth is not drawn into 
teaching. The “cream” goes into 
other occupations with more social 
and economic prestige, such as med- 
icine, law, engineering, and busi- 
ness. 

The war has made a preventive 
mental hygiene program of the sort 
discussed even less possible. Drast- 
ically reduced enrolments have 
changed the situation of teachers 
colleges from one of not dissuading 
students from entering to one of 
going out and selling students on 
teaching. 

Another research approach apro- 
pos of teacher mental hygiene is to 
study personality adjustments not 
only during training but when 
teachers are actually engaged in the 
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occupation. Undoubtedly, there is 
much that teachers themselves can 
do to improve their own mental 
health. But many of the causes of 
teacher worry lie beyond personal 
control, since they are to be found 
in the conditions under which teach- 
ers work and in the mores of the 
community which color their lives. 

The list of factors within the oc- 
cupation which might affect the 
mental health of teachers is exten- 
sive. For example, it is known that 
in 1939-40 the average salary of 
teachers, supervisors, and principals 
in the United States was $1441. 
Teachers in general receive substan- 
tially less than the run of govern- 
mental employees such as firemen, 
policemen, or mail carriers. 

Only a few studies have tried to 
see how specific conditions in teach- 
ing affect teacher personality, and 
those have been too limited in scope 
and indirect in approach. A survey 
of the NEA reported that 2055 
classroom teachers felt teaching 
burdens were injurious to their 
health. Of the 37.5 percent who re- 
garded their present teaching as- 
signments in line with their inter- 
ests, slightly more than half were 
not completely satisfied. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent felt that they 
were subjected to detrimental su- 
pervision. Other worries mentioned, 
in the list of frequency, were: (1) 
financial difficulties, (2) economic 
situation, (3) serious illness of rela- 
tives or friends, (4) unsatisfactory 
progress of pupils, (5) matters of 
personal health, (6) being unmar- 
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ried and without normal family re- 
lationships, (7) disciplinary prob- 
lems, (8) official rating by supervi- 
sor, (9) possible loss of position, 
(10) work of a college course, (11) 
unhappy marriage, (12) religious 
questions. The majority of their 
causes of worry were related to 
problems encountered in teaching. 

A. Gould concludes, as a result 
of his study, that school administra- 
tors by and large are not aware of 
the personality conflicts of their 
teachers and do not apreciate how 
school factors may contribute. He 
challenges administrators to find 
ways of promoting better teacher 


tenure, to democratize relation- 
ships between themselves and 
teachers, and otherwise promote 


more satisfactory working condi- 
tions for the profession. 

Not only is the teacher beset 
with his personal problems and 
problems within the profession, 
but in addition he has to contend 
with community taboos which re- 
act on both his personal and pro- 
fessional life. Of all these, marriage 
is the most discussed. A study by 
Cooke and Simms shows that mar- 
ried women are employed as teach- 
ers in less than half the cities with 
a population of more than 100,000 


and in less than 1/5 of the cities 
with a population of between 30, 
000 and 100,000. The greatest dis- 
crimination, of course, continues in 
the smaller communities. The NEA 
found that 1/3 of 3067 unmarried 
teachers who responded to a survey 
described themselves as unhappy 
because they were not married. 

Lafferty, Killbrand, Whitney, 
Hill, and Greenhoe all indicate that 
the status of the teacher in the com- 
munity is different from that of the 
ordinary individual. How miscel- 
laneous community proscriptions, 
other than the ban on the marriage 
of women teachers, operate in af- 
fecting teacher mental health has 
not been investigated. 

Education has not yet become 
fully cognizant of the significance 
of teacher mental hygiene or of the 
nature of the problems involved in 
the field. Thinking about teacher 
mental hygiene has been unsyste- 
matic and research in most areas 
has been woefully meager. It is 
time, however, for educators to con- 
cern themselves not only with the 
problem of the impact of the 
teacher on the personality of the 
child, but with the problem of the 
influence of teaching on the person- 
ality of the teacher. 
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ACCORDING to John E. Wade, superintendent, the 
New York city schools and NBC will conduct an experi- 
ment to determine the adaptability of television as a me- 
dium of formal education. They will explore the use of tele- 
vision as a teaching aid in science classes at the junior-high 


school level. 
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Principles of Teachers’ Contracts 


Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 


In Teachers’ Contracts—Principles and Practices 


Nowy phases of the contract- 


val relations between teachers and 
school boards are prescribed by 
state laws; hence the common law 
of private contracts does not always 
apply. Applications of certain prin- 
ciples of contract should be helpful, 
however, in making the teacher’s 
position more secure. Even where 
statutory prescriptions exist, the 
common law of private contracts 
frequently aids in their interpreta- 
tion. 

Legal capacity—The first requi- 
site of a contract is the legal capac- 
ity of the parties to make such an 
agreement. School laws prescribe 
qualifications for teachers in each 
state, including such specifications 
as age requirements, citizenship, 
certification, and freedom from 
communicable disease. If a teacher 
is employed under a contract which 
is otherwise valid but fails to fulfil 
some such personal or professional 
requirement, he lacks the legal <a- 
pacity to contract under the law of 
the particular state and his contract 
is not enforceable. Above all, in or- 
der to be legally capable of contract- 
ing, the teacher must hold the 
proper certificate. 

On the part of the schoolboard, 
the question of capacity to contract 
involves the power and authority of 
the individual members, i.e., the va- 
lidity of their election or appoint- 
ment. Closely allied to capacity is 
the method used in employing 





Reported from Teachers’ Contracts 

—Principles and Practices, prepared 

by the Committee on Tenure and 

Academic Freedom of the NEA. 

Washington: The Assoctation, 1945. 
Pp. 6-10. 





teachers. If the school law requires 
that the contract be approved by 
the county superintendent, for ex- 
ample, approval by the president of 
the county board of education is 
not sufficient since the president 
does not in that case have the power 
to approve teachers’ contracts. No 
matter if an excellent contract is 
used in such a case, the legal defect 
makes it unenforcable, 

Offer and acceptance.— Many 
states require that the teacher’s con- 
tract be in writing, although this 
does not necessarily mean a formal 
contract document. Informal corre- 
spondence between the proper 
school officer and a legally qualified 
teacher is sufficient to meet the re- 
quirement provided the correspond- 
ence includes an agreement which 
satisfies the essential elements of es- 
tablishing the contract relation. In 
this regard a distinction must be 
made between the definite offer of a 
job and preliminary negotiations. 
Sometimes it is difficult to draw the 
line of demarcation here. Obviously 
if there is direct language indicat- 
ing an intention to defer the final 
decision, the communications con- 
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stitute primary negotiations and do 
not bind either party. Or, if the 
preliminary agreement is incom- 
plete and certain details are left un- 
til a later writing, it is a prelimin- 
ary negotiation only. If the parties 
definitely agree on all the terms, 
however, they have fulfilled the 
requisites for the formation of a 
contract even though no form has 
been signed. 

One essential of a contract is suf- 
ficient certainty in terms to enable 
a court to understand the intention 
of the parties. In this respect an in- 
formal letter is no different from a 
document and every point discussed 
throughout this report refers to in- 
formal letters of appointment as 
well as to contract forms. There is, 
however, much more chance for 
ambiguity in an informal letter than 
in a contract form, and for this rea- 
son the latter is much to be pre- 
ferred. If there is an exchange of 
several letters, there may be a mis- 
understanding as to the terms of 
the contract. In the conduct of such 
correspondence, it is necessary to 
keep in mind two simple principles: 

1. An offer is a proposal to enter 
into a contract. It must be so cer- 
tain and definite in stating the serv- 
ice sought and the salary to be paid 
that, when accepted, the liability of 
the parties may be exactly fixed. 

2. An offer becomes a binding 
contract when it is accepted. Ac- 
ceptance must be unequivocal and 
in compliance with the terms of the 
offer. A conditional acceptance is 
rejection of the original offer; it is, 
as a matter of fact, really a counter- 





offer. Acceptance may be by simple 
assent as well as by signing a docu- 
ment. 

An illustration will indicate the 
importance of these principles. A 
Florida principal who was invited 
to serve in a Kansas school for the 
remainder of the current school 
year replied that he would not be 
interested in going so far unless he 
was assured of employment for the 
following year. Later the Kansas 
school wired the principal: “Are 
you still interested in position here?” 
Assuming that he was assured of 
employment the following year, the 
principal accepted. The contract, 
which included compensation for 
his moving expenses from Florida 
to Kansas, made no mention of the 
following year; the letter accom- 
panying it, however, referred in 
general terms to the next year’s 
salary. Kansas has no tenure in the 
city where this principal was em- 
ployed, and at the end of the cur- 
rent school year he was not re- 
hired. The difficulty arose because 
of the indefiniteness of the agree- 
ment. The telegram asking, “Are 
you still interested in position 
here?” could be interpreted as an 
acceptance of the principal’s coun- 
teroffer or as a new offer from the 
school board on the original terms. 
Possibly payment of transportatioa 
costs was intended as an induce- 
ment to move so far for a six- 
month contract, in substitution for 
assurance of employment the fol- 
lowing year, but there was no ex- 
pression of such an intention. It is 
impossible to know what terms these 
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parties actually agreed on and what 
view the courts would take of their 
correspondence if the principal 
should seek judicial interpretation 
of his situation. 

Ambiguous  language.— There 
are doubtless many cases where in- 
formal correspondence has led to 
misunderstandings, and _ even 
though an unambiguous letter is 
legally sufficient to meet the require- 
ment that the contract be in writ- 
ing, the uncertainty inherent in the 
letter-type of contract is such that 
teachers should insist forcefully 
that a document-type contract be 
used in all cases. Of course, ambigu- 
ities may creep into contract forms 
also, but there is less likelihood. 

Ambiguous language is usually 
interpreted by the court against the 
persons who use it. Uncertainties 
are caused by failure to express 
one’s intention or by expressing in- 
tention ambiguously. In the latter 
case the court will listen to testi- 
mony of oral conversation at the 
time of making the contract, in or- 
der to ascertain just what the par- 
ties really meant by the ambiguous 
language of the written contract. 
When ambiguity is caused by fail- 
ure to include any expression of an 
intention, however, the court will 
exclude oral testimony under what 
is called the “parol evidence rule.” 
The terms of a written contract 
cannot be added to or varied by 
oral testimony as to their unex- 
pressed intention. It is essential, 
therefore, that a contract include 
the exact intention of the parties so 
there is no need for alteration. 
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Rules of interpretation in general. 
—The meaning given by the courts 
to words used in contracts will us- 
ually be the ordinary meaning of 
common words and the technical 
meaning of technical words, al- 
though local usage or special cir- 
cumstances may alter this rule in 
specific cases. If the context of the 
rest of the contract indicates that a 
technical word is not being used in 
its technical sense, the court may 
give it the intended nontechnical 
meaning. The same is true of or- 
dinary words. 

The court will read a contract as 
a whole and interpret every part 
with reference to the whole, enforc- 
ing the intention as far as possible. 
In general, unless there are reasons 
for a different interpretation, a word 
will be interpreted the same 
throughout the contract. The excep- 
tion applies when the contract shows 
contextually that in a particular 
sentence an ordinary word has an 
unusual meaning; or that a word, 
the meaning of which taken by it- 
self is clear, has been incorrectly 
used. 

In order that effect may be given 
to the contract as a whole, particu- 
lar words may be disregarded, sup- 
plied, or transposed. “Or” may be 
interpreted as “and,” or vice versa, 
if the remainder of the document 
indicates that it should be so under- 
stood. Grammatical errors may be 
corrected; the singular may be sub- 
stituted for the plural, etc. Punctua- 
tion, if it is obviously erroneous, 
will be disregarded, or it may be 
used as an aid in determining the 
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meaning of a sentence. In the case 
of a contradiction between a gen- 
eral and a specific provision, the 
latter will generally prevail. Inter- 
pretation of the general words will 
be restricted, if the tenor of the en- 
tire instrument shows that the pur- 
pose of the parties was directed 
toward the specific clause rather 
than toward the general provision. 

The court seeks to ascertain the 
intention of the parties. If the 
intention is not clear from the con- 
tract, the circumstances under 
which the agreement was drawn 
up may be explained to the court. 

The reason behind these rules is 
to give effect to the real intention 
of the parties even though they may 
not have expressed themselves ac- 
curately. The courts may sometimes 
seem to take liberties with the spe- 
cific wording of contracts in ap- 
plying these rules, but they are 
bound by a general principle which 
they never disregard: an unex- 
pressed intention has no legal ef- 
fect; interpretation must be based 
on some expression of intention 
which makes possible the correc- 
tion of errors and the eradication of 
ambiguities. This principle means 
that the court will not fill gaps left 
in contracts, but may, by interpre- 
tation, give them a nonliteral inter- 
pretation. This will be done, of 
course, only where the: parts of a 
contract afford a sufficient basis for 
knowing that the meaning really 
intended by the parties is not de- 
rived from a literal interpretation 
of the parts in question. 
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Forms.—Thirty-two state depart- 
ments of education have prepared 
contract forms, use of which is 
mandatory in 16 states and recom- 
mended in the other 16. Although 
no specific arrangement of words 
is essential to a contract, a written 
contract which is carelessly drawn 
or which contains undesirable fea- 
tures is worse than none. Conceiv- 
ably, a contract prepared locally 
might be preferable to a state-pre- 
scribed form, but the former are 
more likely to contain undesirable 
features written in to satisfy the 
individual views of board members. 
Also, persons who prepare local 
forms are often less familiar with 
school laws and conditions. 

Blanks—One danger in the use 
of state-adopted forms is that since 
the form is printed with blanks to 
be filled in locally in accordance 
with local requirements, the con- 
tract may fall if these blanks are 
not properly filled in. A contract 
is incomplete if it is blank as to 
essential matters, such as. salary, 
unless the defect is corrected by 
reference to other parts of the con- 
tract. Blanks may be filled in af- 
ter a contract is signed to correct 
a recognized defect if the filling in 
of the blanks is done by mutual 
assent and by persons authorized to 
do so. If the parties so agree orally, 
certain blanks may be left uncom- 
pleted in the contract form and 
will not thereafter be a part of the 
contract provisions. The written 
word, in case of conflict, prevails 
over the printed portion. 
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Scholastic Adjustment Problems of the Returning 
Veterans 


Loren S. HaDLey 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


ey return of young men and 
women to college campuses after 
varying periods of absence will tax 
personnel services to the limit, for 
the problems with which they will 
have to deal will be many and var- 
ied. At Ohio State University, reme- 
dial and how-to-study training, di- 
rected toward the development of 
better study habits without assump- 
tion of previous deficiency in this 
respect, has proved to be an effec- 
tive means of helping veterans to 
solve their scholastic problems and 
their larger problems of adjustment 
as well. Although the study reported 
here is limited to only 22 cases, the 
results indicate that the veteran 
feels his problems and that this ap- 
proach is an effective aid to individ- 
ual adjustment, 

Some men elected this course at 
the suggestion of a college adviser; 
others chose it from the catalog de- 


“scription because they felt the need 


of some aid in settling back into 
habits of study. Of the group, half 
were taking the laboratory course 
during the first quarter of schooling 
following discharge; approximately 
a fourth had attended the Univer- 
sity before entering the service and 
were seeking help a semester or two 
after their return. 

One question which recurs fre- 
quently is: What are the returning 
servicemen like? Are there prob- 
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lems which differentiate them from 
students generally? In the first 
place, veterans seem highly moti- 
vated, It is interesting that the large 
majority of men in this study have 
set higher standards of performance 
for themselves than they had pre- 
viously maintained. Only two cases 
seemed to be satisfied with average 
marks or lower. There is a general 
willingness on the part of veterans 
to accept suggestions. Also, most of 
them feel that they are “starting 
late.” Ages in this group ranged 
from 19 to 26; the median was 21. 
Other data indicates they were oth- 
erwise a near-average group. Their 
percentile on the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination ranged from 
3 to 98, with the median at 38. Re- 
sults of the first reading test (his- 
tory material) taken during the 
first quarter were: percentile ranks 
for rate, 1-90, median 63; for com- 
prehension, 9-98, median 47. 

Of course, many of those veter- 
ans returning now have health prob- 
lems which are definite hindrances 
to any adjustment but which ap- 
parently become less acute as other 
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tensions are relieved. They are con- 
cerned, too, with whether they will 
be socially acceptable. Lack of con- 
fidence in their mental ability 
ranges high on the list of problems. 
Characteristic comments are: “You 
know, I didn’t have much confi- 
dence in anything when the quarter 
began.” “The feeling of being be- 
low par and wanting to be right 
next to the rest adds to my nervous 
strain.” 

Some veterans have been out of 
school 6 or 8 years, and almost all 
feel it difficult to settle down to the 
life of a student. They are increas- 
ingly aware of “vocabulary prob- 
lems” which they have acquired 
during their strictly male associa- 
tions; they have difficulty readjust- 
ing their habits and attitudes to 
civilian life. One fellow said: “To 
get back into civilian clothes was 
good, but it was hard to get back 
to the ‘modern’ style of wearing 
them.” Another commented: “I 
used to be able to sit in classes, but 
now after 20 minutes I get all nerv- 
ous and feel I have to get out of 
here.” Nineteen of these men said 
they didn’t know how to study ef- 
fectively, Many also circled “unable 
to concentrate well,” “inadequate 
high-school training,” commenting 
that they felt weak in various aca- 
demic skills like reading speed and 
comprehension, note taking, vocab- 
ulary, and taking quizzes. It is to 
be recalled that 17 selected the 
course either with or without an 
adviser’s recommendation, only a 
few feeling it necessary because of 


low marks. Most of them have 
placed considerable pressure on 
themselves to make good immedi- 
ately and they feel that constant 
study is the only way out. For ex- 
ample, a Pearl Harbor veteran 
whose scholastic aptitude ranked at 
the 98th percentile was trying to 
study constantly from 8 o'clock in 
the morning to 10 at night, with 
only time out for classes and 30 
minutes for each meal. 

In addition to feeling rusty, over 
half of the group indicated fear of 
low marks or failure in college. 
There is fairly general concern 
about the ability to carry college 
work for the first time or to take 
up where studies were dropped on 
entering military service. 

Reactions to the Mooney Problem 
Check List (a list containing 330 
problems in 11 different areas) in- 
dicate something of their feelings 
of tension. The median number of 
problems checked by veterans is 31, 
as compared with 24 by other stu- 
dents in this course as well as by 
college students generally. More 
different problems are marked and 
veterans tend to encircle more as of 
“most concern.” 

What help did laboratory work 


in study skills give to these return- 


ing veterans? In the first place, it 
gave them something tangible on 
which they could work and from 
which they could realize results. 
Second, there was invariably a posi- 
tive reaction to the complete diag- 
nostic help given. Just taking tests 
in reading, vocabulary, and English 
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skills gave them some assurance 
that perhaps “they weren’t as bad 
as they had thought.” Third, they 
were splendidly motivated by the 
informal opportunity to practice 
higher level study skills under su- 
pervision. Almost without excep- 
tion, it was noted that tensions 
were relieved and that the men 
worked consistently and with con- 
fidence. 

A less tangible but most vital aid, 
personalized attention, should not 
be overlooked, Work on personal 
problems took place not only in 
small laboratory groups but in in- 
terviews. This gave each man the 
feeling that the work was directed 
at helping him to make smooth ad- 
justments and also helped him to 
feel that others had similar prob- 
lems. A personalized program on 
efficient study techniques furnishes 
an outlet to the returning veteran’s 
motivation. Men entering college 
at the age of 23 or 24 want to pro- 
duce satisfactorily, and frequently 
college-entrance procedures, such as 
placement tests, frustrate these men 
and cause them to have grave 
doubts about their abilities. 

Did the course help them scho- 
lastically? During the quarter in 
which they received aid, mark av- 
erages ranged from 1.00 to 4.00 (D 
to A); the median was 2.56. This is 
above the average to be predicted 
from their intelligence percentile 
and is above the university average 
point-hour ratio for graduating sen- 
iors. One man withdrew during the 
quarter and 2 more during the 


quarter which followed, but all of 
the others except 2 have maintained 
scholastic averages of 2.00 or above. 
The median grade-point average 
since taking the course is 2.27. 

Probably even more indicative 
are some value statements made by 
these veterans. One said: “This 
course should be brought to the 
attention of every returning service- 
man, and he should be strongly 
urged to take it.” Another offered 
a resolution to that effect at a meet- 
ing of the campus veterans’ club. 
Other comments were: “Twice dur- 
ing the quarter that course saved 
me from giving up.” “At the begin- 
ning of the quarter, I was so emo- 
tionally tied up with fear of what 
could be wrong with me that I 
spent most of my time in an ill 
and upset state of mind. Through 
counseling, I found someone I could 
tell my troubles to who could appre- 
ciate how I felt.” 

Returning veterans have many 
problems as they resume civilian 
and scholastic life; they are highly 
motivated to do the work required 
of them. To work definitely on an 
organized, individualized program 
of study skills has helped these men 
to get back into methods of school- 
work. Not only has this course 
aided them to regain selfconfidence 
in the ability to perform scholastic- 
ally, but it has provided guidance in 
a broader sense. Cumulative aver- 
ages since the help was given indi- 
cate, too, that it will help them to 
keep up efficient performance in the 
quarters which follow. 








What Are the Essentials? 


L. THomas Hopkins 
In the Teachers College Record 


‘a VERYWHERE now -— over 
the radio, among professional 
groups, at community gatherings, 
and in individual homes—there 
are discussions concerning the 
problem of essentials in education. 
The attention being centered on 
the subject leads one to believe, 
first, that the present essentials are 
not being achieved by pupils; sec- 
ond, that these essentials are un- 
desirable or inadequate to the pres- 
ent situation; and third, that there 
are other and more important essen- 
tials which should be considered. 

The present essentials in educa- 
tion represent knowledge and skills 
inherent in the three R’s of a cen- 
tury ago, expanded, it is true, to 
include geography, history, lan- 
guage, and sometimes art, music, 
and literature; and the subject mat- 
ter in these areas is selected, grad- 
ed, and organized by adults to ‘be 
taught to children of various ages, 
primarily through books or other 
printed materials. Regardless of 
whether they are called the three 
R’s in elementary schools, the re- 
quired subjects in secondary 
schools, or general education in 
American colleges, these materials 
become the core of the teaching 
curriculums. Children are taught, 
grouped, tested, remedied,  re- 
grouped, retaught, and retested— 
but still the results indicate that 
children do not learn what they 
are presumably being taught. Nev- 
ertheless, adults, in the belief that 





L. Thomas Hopkins is Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Reported from 
the Teachers College Record, 
XLVI (May, 1945), 493-500. 
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such knowledge and skills are 
vital to an educated person and 
that quantity of exposure is a cri- 
terion of quality, continue to de- 
mand that children be taught these 
essentials. Most of the difficulty, 
however, comes from the fact that 
the essentials (1) are centered in 
nonhuman subject matter, (2) are 
only remotely connected with the 
present living of children, (3) are 
taught under external pressure con- 
trols, and (4) are outside the func- 
tional centers of human behavior. 
To give more of the same kind of 
material, then, with the same kind 
of teaching, and over a longer pe- 
riod of time, will not remedy the 
situation. 

The essentials, to be really that, 
must permeate the entire life of the 
individual at al] times and must 
represent the learning which a per- 
son would naturally select out of 
his past equipment to deal with 
the simple or complex affairs of 
living. Being relative positions in a 
constantly changing field, they can 
show directions of development, 
provide stability and continuity, 
extend areas, and furnish learning 
drive. They must, in addition, be 
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accepted by learners as practical, 
reasonable, and valuable. 

Each child must be reared in an 
emotionally stable, consistent en- 
vironment.—Only in a home and 
school where the adults are stable, 
calm, consistent, and sympathetic 
in their relations with him can a 
child build into his growing sys- 
tem the actions that represent 
stable, tolerant, and consistent liv- 
ing. The more unstable his home 
atmosphere, the greater should be 
the soundness of the school envi- 
ronment. Since stable life is organ- 
ized life, the child should be learn- 
ing, throughout his school years, 
how to live cooperatively with oth- 
ers. 

Each child must have security 
in or with adults—Children are 
too immature to assume full re- 
sponsibility for their behavior, and 
while they are growing up they 
must depend on adults for the feel- 
ing of security which both imma- 
turity and the development of re- 
sponsibility demand. Before they 
are willing to assume responsibil- 
ity for their acts, children must 
feel that their behavior will not be 
criticized arbitrarily by the adults 
in whom they have confidence. 
This feeling of security can be a- 
chieved with very young children 
by giving them love and affection 
and by making them always feel 
that they are wanted. 

Although as children mature the 
nature of their relationship with 
adults changes, the security is still 
necessary. Children who have nev- 
er learned to feel at home with a- 


dults in early life are apt to have 
trouble with their mental health in 
later years. This does not mean 
that they should be overcontrolled 
or overindulged in childhood; it 
does mean that the child has a right 
to a cooperative home and school 
in which normal relationships are 
developed. 

Every child must have status 
with his peers—He must feel that 
children of his own age range like 
him, want him, and are glad that 
he is one of them. The teacher 
should not group or classify pupils 
in such a way as to make some of 
them feel inferior, nor should she 
have certain preferential learnings 
that tend to elevate some and de- 
press others. Rather she should rec- 
ognize and develop differences in 
interest and ability so that every 
child would come to look on them 
as assets to improve living, not as 
pecularities which result in low- 
ered group status. Need for status 
operates throughout the life of the 
individual and permeates all of 
his activities. Too frequently sta- 
tus supports the commonplace and 
the conventional and tries to make 
everyone alike. Real group status, 
however, supports differences, cre- 
ativeness, innovations, and improv- 
ability—all of which are basic to 
stable maturity. 

The child must be free from 
fears and anxieties of all kinds— 
Fears may arise out of all conflict 
situations, but those with the great- 
est disability potential arise out of 
the conflicts between the child and 
the demands of adult society. Fear 
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of promotion, of the consequences 
of low marks, of being placed in a 
lower division—all remove the 
child’s status with his peers and 
his belief in himself. The child 
must, of course, learn to meet the 
demands of adult society, but sta- 
bility cannot under any circum- 
stances be built on a foundation of 
fear. Only if adult demands come 
into his life in such a way as not 
to be emotionally frustrating to 
him will the desired maturity be 
achieved. Hence it seems logical 
to assume that many of the edu- 
cational demands of the three R’s 
should be postponed until greater 
unity of individual and environ- 
ment can be developed. 

The child must have freedom to 
explore his environment.—First, 
the child must live in an environ- 
ment that is rich and meaningful, 
alive with different kinds of new 
experiences; second, he must be 
free to select and manage these ex- 
periences so that he will come to 
feel at home with many aspects of 
his environmental life without au- 
thoritarian pressures. He should 
cooperate in such experiences with 
other children and with adults, 
but the adults’ purpose should be 
only to help the group select and 
study experiences so as to achieve 
the desired result rather than to 
superimpose an adult directive on 
the group. This should not be 
confused with giving children 


more of the same kind of ex- 
perience, such as learning from 
books, since secondhand experience 
under the best of conditions has 
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less educative value for children 
than good firsthand knowledge. 
And with adults good firsthand 
experience is still the basis for 
meaningful vicarious experience. 
The limitations of the traditional 
three R’s in this respect are well 
known to everyone. 

Children must have sympathetic 
guidance in building intelligence 
within their own experiences. — 
The only capital for learning 
which any child or adult possesses 
is his own experience. Although 
he must first remake them in the 
matrix of his own, the experiences 
of others can be impressed on the 
child and used as data to improve 
the quality of his experience. Crit- 
ical thinking, which is not merely 
a by-product of learning, but a de- 
liberate process and the center of 
all desirable learning, is an out- 
growth of this upbuilding of the 
quality of experience. Schools 
which prefer adult experience to 
child experience make the develop- 
ment of thinking more difficult 
for those children who want to 
achieve it and who succeed in do- 
ing so. 

Children must have protection 
from situations in which they are 
unable to act intelligently —To 
build thinking a child must have 
need, purpose, experiential capital, 
control of process, and the ability 
to evaluate. Any fair-minded edu- 
cator would admit that far too 
many demands which they cannot 
meet are made on children. If a- 
dult pressure is applied, children 
learn something through condition- 
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ing or connectivism, but these 
forms of learning are more con- 
ducive to immediate and later neu- 
rotic behavior than are those of 
the meaningful, integrative type. 
The early behavior of a child is 
generally impulsive, but the behav- 
ior of an adult should be generally 
intelligent, particularly in the lar- 
ger decisions of life. All experi- 
ences affect the development of the 
child toward improved thinking, 
and young children have not yet 
learned how to protect themselves 
from the pressures for action 
which undermine thinking. There- 
fore, adults must see to it that no 
school practices tend to keep chil- 
dren infantile. 

Children must have plenty of op- 
portunity to work in we-relation- 
ships—They should have experi- 
ences in working cooperatively, 
for this will help them to socialize 
themselves and to see that the de- 
velopment of their own capacities 
is in relation to the over-all quality 
which is developing in the group. 
The teacher should spend much 
time transforming a group of indi- 
vidualists into a qualitative opera- 
ting unity. It takes time to discov- 
er common purposes and to deter- 
mine the means of achieving them, 
to locate and utilize special abili- 
ties advantageously, and to arrive 
at a quality of group action which 
was not conceived at the outset by 
any one individual and probably 
would not have been recognized 
by him had he been operating a- 
lone. Out of such action comes the 
discipline of practical judgment 
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rather than of academic knowl- 
ege; of intelligent  social-moral 
conduct rather than of adherence 
to imposed creeds. The school, 
however, operates too much as the 
sum of its individuals rather than 
as a purposeful qualitative unity. 
And yet this purposeful qualitative 
unity is the priceless ingredient of 
individual personality, of family 
life, of classroom life, of national 
affairs, and of world relationships. 

Children must have aid in clari- 
fying their meanings——A meaning 
is not an objective fact or an ob- 
jective body of knowledge, but is 
rather the creative assimilation of 
such facts and knowledge into the 
personality of the _ individual. 
Meanings which children get from 
secondhand experience are much 
more gross and unreliable than 
those which they derive firsthand; 
so in order to help them improve 
their meanings the teacher must 
work within the purposes and ex- 
periences of the pupils. He must 
help the children to see how to 
study, test, and remake meanings. 
Security in the process of building 
better meanings leads to open- 
mindedness and tolerance; lack of 
it promotes bigotry and control by 
force. Unless they are free to ex- 
press those ideas which they ac- 
cept, children are not likely to 
learn to build better meanings; 
hence it is very unfortunate that 
the school, from the first grade 
through the university, is so well 
organized to prevent pupils from 
expressing their own meanings. 
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Children must have aid in distin- 
guishing between a world of phan- 
tasy and a world of reality.—It is 
natural for children to live in two 
worlds, both of which to them are 
real. No parent should try to elim- 
inate either of them. Eventually, of 
course, they must see the differ- 
ences between phantasy and reality 
and relate them so that the former 
becomes an enjoyable support to 
the real world rather than a place 
to escape from the rigors and hard- 
ships of everyday living. When the 
two are confused, children and 
adults alike are apt to substitute 
day dreaming for intelligent action 
and egocentric behavior for social- 
moral judgment. A kindly, sympa- 
thetic, understanding world is the 
best guarantee against morbid es- 
cape mechanism in later life. 

Children must understand the 
process of learning, of working re- 
lationships with others, of coop- 
erative resolution of their prob- 
lems.—By the time a pupil has fin- 
ished high school, he has acquired 
a process of learning in all its var- 
ied aspects. While the knowledge 
essentials are soon forgotten, the 
process of learning still continues. 
Each pupil, therefore, should be 


definitely conscious of what it is, 
how it affects his life, and how he 
can use it to improve his living in 
the future. In later years, by rear- 
ing its own families in a_ better 
learning atmosphere, the next 
younger generation will realize its 
infinite possibilities of improve- 
ment over the older generation. 

The essentials enumerated above 
are not discrete parts of a curricu- 
lum to be fitted together into an 
educational program; they each 
represent a quality in the total life 
of the individual. Lack of any one 
of them impoverishes that life. 
Children will continue to learn to 
read, to write, and to add. But these 
learnings are all secondary to the 
more important ones enumerated. 
The writer does not disparage the 
value of some of the subject essen- 
tials which have concerned 
cators in the past; he is only offer- 
ing a way of achieving them by 
centering attention on the new 
human essentials. Great improve- | 
ment is possible in the developing 
quality which human beings pos- 
sess. Let us help the children to 
achieve it, both for themselves 
now and for the better world 
which they will build. 
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JV ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY School of Education is begin- 
ning a course of study designed to develop understanding and skills neces- 
sary to education for citizenship and successful teaching. Instead of the us- 
ual credit hours, there will be 16 units, or 4 each year. One-half of the 
work will be allotted to liberal arts education, 1/5 to professional knowl- 
edge, 3/10 to content matter at grade or high-school level. 
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A School For Veterans 


Lr. (jg) C. A. Ecczrtsen, USNR 
In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


efuruonrranve estimates 
made in answer to the question, 
“What proportion of veterans will 
attend high school?” range from 
none to half. Whether the predic- 
tions are based on systematic polls 
or on talks with servicemen 
hitch-hikers, it is clear that devel- 
opments between now and regis- 
tration day may invalidate them. 
Veterans may be expected to en- 
roll in significant numbers only if 
the social and economic forces are 
favorable and, what is more im- 
portant from the community point 
of view, if school programs attract 
and hold them. 

For his welfare and that of so- 
ciety, there are several reasons for 
the assumption that the veteran 
should enroll in a_ secondary 
school, particularly in his own 
community. The local school is in 
a better position than the college 
to adjust itself to the demands of 
its own students; most students 
will find it easier to resume civil- 
ian life in an atmosphere with 
which they are familiar; and they 
will want to use home and school 
as bases from which to return to 
community life, since, for many, 
these are the institutions on which 
they must depend for the under- 
standing stimuli essential for their 
readjustment. 

The future of the community 
depends on the return and _ post- 
war education of the potential 
husband, father, producer, and 
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citizen and on the understanding 
of the new order possessed by its 
citizens, an understanding which 
will be incomplete unless the ex- 
serviceman contributes to it. Too, 
the community will reap economic 
benefits in return for using its re- 
sources to keep a large proportion 
of its veterans at home—for the 
veteran’s rights include unemploy- 
ment payments, tuition costs and 
living allowances while he is in 
school, and loans guaranteed to the 
amount of $2000. 

It is quite true that veterans are 
unlikely to return to classes com- 
posed of younger students or to a 
school that expects them to resume 
their studies just where they were 
interrupted. Many, however, re- 
call the success of the postgraduate 
courses which the high school 
sponsored in former years and are 
willing to attend the familiar jun- 
ior college organized as 13th and 
14th years of established high 
schools, particularly if terminal 
courses are offered. Barring un- 
favorable social and economic de- 
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velopments, veterans will attend 
those schools which assume their 
community obligations by organ- 
izing programs that show actual 
recognition of their needs. 

Since the high school of limit- 
ed budget and personnel cannot 
meet these requirements, institu- 
tions in a political subdivision or 
trading area should combine to 
establish a community institute at 
some central location. It is pro- 
posed that the institute hold only 
late afternoon and evening  ses- 
sions, not only for economy in 
establishing a tentative organiza- 
tion, but also because veterans 
could then use a large part of the 
day on part-time jobs and still ob- 
tain free tuition and part of the 
living allowances available to them 
under the provisions of the GI 
Bill. 

The use of present buildings 
and equipment and of high-school 
teachers and other qualified per- 
sonnel as instructors, on a Ssti- 
pend which supplements regular 
income, promises financial feasi- 
bility. Thus the individual or 
participating schools will find it 
necessary to make appropriations 
only for the salary of a full-time 
director-counselor and part-time in- 
structors, for transportation in 
sparsely settled areas, and for the 
nominal costs of the proportional 
rent and upkeep of a building oc- 
cupied daily by high-school pupils. 
The institute can charge tuition 
fees, to be paid by the Veterans’ 
Administration, comparable to 
those charged by vocational schools 
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or junior colleges, to cover a large 
part of the teaching costs. Boards of 
education, with the aid of special 


state appropriations, will have 
to underwrite the venture un- 
til it has proved a success or 


failure. 

There is no reason to make the 
proposed institute a college pre- 
paratory school. Veterans who in- 
tend to go to college will be ma- 
ture enough and will have suff- 
cient governmental assistance to go 
there directly, and those who have 
not already completed high school 
will find it advantageous to com- 
plete entrance requirements as un- 
classified students at the college 
they wish to attend. Since those 
who attend the institute will want 
to finish high school and prepare 
themselves for life in their own 
community without reference to 
college credit, that ubiquitous bar- 
rier to teaching programs designed 
to meet local needs can be. ig- 
nored. A certificate, or even a de- 
gree, Associate in Citizenship, per- 
haps, might be awarded on com- 
pletion of two years of study be- 
yond high school in a balanced 
program concerned with family 
living, consumer economics, gov- 


ernment and international rela- 
ions, vocational training, etc. 

In those centers where a full 
program cannot be offered, cor- 
respondence and extension divi- 


sion courses can be used, the fee 
for each student to be a part of 
the tuition charges y the 
To reduce personnel 
to enroll 
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for a short period, and to make it 
possible to employ instructors full 
time for short periods, it is rec- 
ommended that courses be both 
intensive and accelerated. 

The program of general educa- 
tion may be sufficiently modified 
to help adjust the relatively small 
number of ex-servicewomen, and 
the large number of young wom- 
en who leave war work, to a new 
and different community and fam- 
ily life. Their presence in the 
school for veterans will help cre- 
ate the normal social environment 
of which so many young Ameri- 
cans have been deprived since 1941. 

Boards of education, in their 
zeal to obtain government grants 
available to their soldier and sailor 
residents, must not allow them- 
selves to set up schools which are 
poorly organized and _ poorly 
taught. Furthermore, interest in 
the needs of servicemen must not 
blind the educator to the fact 
that the institute should be so con- 


ducted that it can be readily trans- 
formed into a school to serve fu- 
ture generations of high-school 
graduates. The school director, 
in addition to being acquainted 
with the language of veterans, 
should be aided by an advisory 
body made up of ex-servicemen. 

Since it is quite likely that ac- 
credited colleges and universities 
will find it difficult even to accept 
all those veterans qualified for en- 
trance, the creation of other rec- 
ognized and publicly regulated in- 
stitutions is mecessary to prevent 
the exploitation of servicemen 
through the gaudy promises of 
charlatans. Such an_ institution 
as the one described, in addition 
to requiring relatively small ex- 
penditure and capital outlay, will 
provide the veteran with sound 
training for a resumption of his 
family and community responsi- 
bilities in a school that might eas- 
ily prove to be of permanent value 
to society. 
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Michigan Leads the Way! 


As soon as formal approval of the Veterans Administration 
is received, a veterans’ institute will be opened at Benton 
Harbor, Mich, Classes will be held in the high-school build- 
ing from 4 o’clock on into the evening. 

More than 400 courses will be available. Veterans below 
college grade can enter at any time and take any course 
they wish, advancing according to their ability. Specially 
prepared textbooks will be supplemented by use of shop, 
laboratory, library, and visual aids. Students will attend 
from 25 to 30 hours weekly. When a course has been com- 
pleted, the institute will grant a certificate of completion. 








Inservice Growth of Teachers 


Kart W. Bicetow and L. D. Haskew 
In High Points 


2 ECENTLY a teacher who has 
been in charge of the third grade 
in the same school for 27 years 
wrote: “Five years ago I was a good 
teacher. Nothing fancy, you under- 
stand, but I knew my job and I 
knew it a lot better than the super- 
visors, principals, and college pro- 
fessors who kept trying to tell me 
about it. Then I got interested in 
Edward, the strangest case I’d en- 
countered in 20 years of meeting 
strange cases. Somewhat skeptically 
I carried Edward — vicariously, of 
course—to our newly formed child 
study group. I became interested; I 
became unsettled; I became deter- 
mined; and finally, after three years 
of regular participation with that 
group, I became considerably en- 
lightened. I still know less than I 
thought I knew five years ago, but 
I have learned a great deal. I’m 
having fun, too.” 

The foregoing quotation is illus- 
trative of one of the paramount 
convictions of the Commission on 
Teacher Education — namely, that 
teachers will learn. The Commission, 
after five years of work with educa- 
tional institutions at all levels, be- 
lieves that the potential educative 
capacity of the nation’s teachers can 
be capitalized to a degree perhaps 
barely credible to persons steeped 
in the minutiae of daily school- 
centered existence. 

Out of the work of the Commis- 


sion came three fundamental con- 
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cepts based on evidence collected 
from the personal testimonies of 
teachers, the judgments of public- 
school (eaders, and the evaluative 
records of our staff. (1) The teach- 
ers of our country, in spite of the 
confusion and the dynamic social 
changes now taking place, can and 
will, through a process of growth, 
make themselves equal to the task 
that lies ahead. (2) “Preservice” and 
“inservice,” when applied to teacher 
training, are descriptive of the posi- 
tional status of the teacher rather 
than of distinct and separate under- 
takings. In short, teacher education 
is a continuous, never-ending process 
which takes place in the face of 
problems as they arise. (3) Teacher 
education is primarily a matter of 
interaction of personalities. Diagno- 
sis often showed that failure to a- 
chieve an objective was due to per- 
sonnel problems. Teacher education, 
then, should be tremendously con- 
cerned with enabling people to work 
together harmoniously. 

The implementation of these 
three conceptions will require, ac- 
cording to the Commission, certain 
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decided shifts in the strategy of 
teacher education in service. A few 
important conditions favorable for 
teacher growth follow: 

1. Teacher education should be 
given a place of real importance in 
the scheme of things—Once it is 
understood how valuable is expert 
and continuous endeavor to the 
ends of improving the schools’ pro- 
grams and promoting competency 
of teachers, the case for substantial 
support of inservice education is 
clear. While the Commission was 
impressed with the enthusiasm with 
which teachers entered into soundly 
conceived programs of inservice ed- 
ucation, the most favorable situa- 
tions were those in which the school 
administration itself expressed its 
belief in the undertaking. 

2. The principle of voluntary 
participation should be relied on. — 
Administrators often complain that 
the teachers are in a rut and are 
satisfied to remain there; teachers, 
on the other hand, maintain that 
they are given little opportunity to 
try out their own ideas, always be- 
ing harried by ideas and orders fil- 
tering down mysteriously from on 
high. In planning any school pro- 
gram, as much opportunity as possi- 
ble should be provided for all teach- 
ers and administrators to play a 
responsible part. But the emphasis 
should be on voluntary participa- 
tion. 

3. Teachers work on problems 
which are real to them.—Teachers’ 
problems hardly ever follow the 
pattern of logical approach to edu- 
cational reconstruction. Child-study 


groups which begin, for instance, 
with a theoretical consideration of 
the basic fundamentals of child 
growth and then proceed to an ab- 
stract analysis of the factors affect- 
ing growth, etc., generally have dif- 
ficulty in maintaining interest. But 
those groups which start with one 
teacher presenting all she knows 
about a particular case and getting 
other teachers to discuss possible 
solutions to her problems almost 
invariably click. 

4. Ideas can move.— The chief 
reason for the Commission’s em- 
phasis on workshops and confer- 
ences is that such undertakings, 
when properly planned and exe- 
cuted, afford splendid opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas. Although 
there are many schools in which the 
atmosphere encourages the commu- 
nication necessary to teacher devel- 
opment, too often it is necessary to 
remove teachers and principals from 
their particular school situation in 
order for them to exchange ideas. 

5. There should be fertile ground 
for leadership potentialities to be 
realized. — Leadership is not neces- 
sarily restricted to those with posi- 
tional titles. In some cases a careful 
committee structure will foster the 
emergence of leadership on the basis 
of ideas; in others a totally in- 
formal give-and-take _ relationship 
among all the members of a school 
faculty will serve the same purpose. 
Sensing that a problem is a group 
problem, free presentation of possi- 
ble lines of attack, intelligent ap- 
praisal of the suggestions, formula- 
tion of an hypothesis for action, and 
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construction of executive structure 
for carrying out the action—all are 
phases of the democratic leadership 
process. 

6. Planning must be both contin- 
uous and careful—Carrying through 
an enterprise in teacher education is 
remarkably similar to running a 
broken field in football. Plans must 
be flexible, with leeway for adjust- 
ment to situations which were not 
wholly foreseen. The casual specta- 
tor might think that the confer- 
ences, workshops, and study groups 
which turn out successfully just 
happen to click; but the careful ob- 
server knows that the planners did 
a lot of careful thinking both be- 
fore and during such undertakings. 

7. Availability of needed help.— 
There are countless resources avail- 
able to help those who really want 
to improve their teaching. Colleges 
and universities have evolved new 
beliefs about their function and 
count themselves as integral parts 
of a system’s own enterprise; pub- 
lic-school leaders plan with resource 
people outside their particular sys- 
tem as if they were members of 
the staff; there are consultants who 
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can do specific jobs efficiently. 
Planning groups, then, who desire 
to do so can get help — provided 
they know how to go about it. 

8. Wise utilization of help—“We 
came to consult; we remained to 
lecture” was the outstanding plaint 
of early staff meetings in the Com- 
mission’s office. Groups and _indi- 
vidual officers had to learn how to 
use consultants to their best advan- 
tage; consultants, likewise, had to 
learn how to use themselves and 
their opportunities for learning to 
the greatest profit. There are ways 
to use traditional summer schools 
to advantage, for example, and 
there are ways to assure definite 
achievements through a conference. 
Planning for wise utilization of re- 
sources is an essential part of the 
strategy of teacher education. 

The emphasis of this article has 
been on a dynamic, many-faceted 
concept of teacher education, with 
an attempt to point out a few ways 
in which such an enterprise can be 
put into effect. Its final point is that 
teachers can, and will, take leader- 
ship in doing something about 
teacher education. 
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Superstitions vs. Cducation 


A STUDY of the belief in superstitions of 1135  ninth- 
grade pupils showed that girls were more superstitious 
than boys; that children whose fathers had attended college 
were less superstitious than those whose fathers had not, 
although the attendance of mothers at college did not have 
a significant relationship to the superstition scores of the 
children. The mean superstition scores decreased with in- 


creased number of books and magazines in the home. 
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In Defense of English 


CuarteEs I. GLICKSBERG 


In the English Journal 


J aii is a movement now 
under way to absorb the English 
curriculum within the field of so- 
cial science. The menace of fas- 
cism, the amazing success of the 
Nazi armies, the ease with which 
propaganda-bred lies could be in- 
jected into the minds of the mas- 
ses alarmed American educators 
as they never had been alarmed 
before. Education for citizenship 
—that was the proposed solution. 
Hence it follows that social stud- 
ies should form the heart of the 
curriculum, with the teaching of 
English relegated to a subsidiary 
position. If more time is spent on 
social studies, is it not a relatively 
simple matter to call in English 
teachers from time to time to show 
the young people how to read and 
write? There is really no radical 
change in the program, the argu- 
ment runs, except to make the wri- 
ting and reading and speaking ac- 
tivities center functionally around 
the social and civic responsibilities 
of the students. 

The study of literature and the 
art of writing are separate disci- 
plines, as important in themselves 
for the full development of the 
young as are the social studies. 
The amalgamation of English with 
the social studies would repeat the 
story of the lady of Niger who 
smiled as she rode on a tiger. Ev- 
erybody knows how they came 
back from the ride. ‘In other 
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words, amalgamation is equivalent 
to liquidation. Certainly, English 
should be correlated with social 
studies; there is an abundance of 
challenging and fruitful material 
that can be put to use; but not all 
of English, by any means, can be 
taught in this way. 

The teaching of literature is 
intimately tied up with social prob- 
lems. Human relations in all their 
diversity are an inescapable part of 
the English teacher’s function. Any 
discussion of literature becomes in- 
volved in the fundamental prob- 
lems of human conduct and social 
behavior. Such discussions make 
painfully evident the crude concep- 
tion that many students have con- 
cerning social ethics and politics, 
but the English teacher does not 
condemn the teaching of social 
studies because it is so ineffective. 

The high-school adolescent, like 
the adult, is seriously concerned 
with the problem of what life is 
all about and how, under precar- 
ious conditions, he can aim for and 
achieve the good life. He needs a 
philosophy of values to help him 
strive for selfrealization in his cul- 
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tural environment. This philosophy 
grows out of every experience he 
undergoes, but it is profoundly in- 
fluenced by his reading, particu- 
larly when he chooses books that 
are closely related to his deepest 
impulses. Once the student has per- 
ceived that literature is the imag- 
inative expression of life, he is ripe 
for an esthetic adventure that is 
intellectually rewarding and spirit- 
ually liberating. 

Also important is the aim of de- 
veloping the imagination of the 
young. Creative writing, the read- 
ing of poetry, fiction, essays, the 
identification with various char- 
acters and situations that such 
reading makes possible, the steady 
enlargement of the personal area 
of experience through such explor- 
ation—all these help to integrate 
the personality of the student. 
They enable him to perceive his 
uniqueness and his kinship with 
the rest of mankind. As Lewis 
Mumford phrases it in The Con- 
dition of Man: “There is no pov- 
erty worse than that of being ex- 
cluded by ignorance, by insensibil- 
ity, or by a failure to master the 
language, from the meaningful 
symbols of one’s culture: those 
forms of social deafness or )lind- 
ness are truly death to the human 
personality.” 

Then there is such a thing as 
the education of the emotions. It 
is true that music and art, as well 
as English, draw forth emotional 
responses. But all people use lan- 
guage and are involved in life ex- 
periences that get under their skin. 


Students love and hate, admire and 
condemn, approve and __ reject. 
What the English teacher tries to 
do is to cultivate their esthetic 
taste. If the English curriculum did 
nothing more than to instill an 
appreciation of poetry and, 
through that, enabled the young to 
appreciate the inherent beauty of 
life, it would have justified itself. 
Only those who focus their gaze 
on the negative aspect of English 
teaching—the learning of gram- 
matical forms and correction of er- 
rors—would seriously contend that 
English could be fused with social 
studies without thereby sacrificing 
something precious. 

We have already referred to the 
opportunities provided by the Eng- 
lish curriculum for the understand- 
ing of the adolescent personality. 
Students write about their personal 
experiences, their philosophy of 
life and, by writing about them, 
objectify their subjective states. The 
creative writing program, inter- 
preted in its most liberal sense, can 
cope with the problems peculiar 
to the emerging personality pat- 
tern of the adolescent. If the 
young are to be truly trained for 
citizenship and the duties of lead- 
ership, they must discover their 
limitations and potentialities. That 
means encouraging their personal 
interests and creative abilities. 

The proponents of “liberal” edu- 
cation at least reveal a_ sensitive 
awareness of our priceless literary 
heritage and the need for cultiva- 
ting esthetic insight and _percep- 
tiveness in the young. Even though 
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IN DEFENSE 


literature alone does not suffice to 
make us know ourselves and the 
world, poetry, drama, and fiction 
are indispensable aids in teaching 
the young how to know themselves 
as men. The purpose of the Eng- 
lish course is to afford the young 
moral enlightenment, intellectual 
perspective, and opportunities for 
spiritual and esthetic growth. Lit- 
erature emphasizes the specifically 
human values by means of which 
the self can be vastly enriched. 
Anything which furthers life and 
enriches the self is good. Hence, 
the esthetic experience, as the proc- 
ess of selfrealization, is valuable to 
both the creator and the reader. 
There is, of course, no need for 
separating esthetic experience from 
social experience, just as there is 
no reason for separating science 
from literature. The separation is 
justified, however, on the grounds 
of methodology. The point to be 
stressed is that the basic material 
of esthetic experience, which is hu- 
man experience, is social. It records 
the life of a people; it reflects the 


quality and value of a given cul- 


ture. Art is not isolated activity; it 
is organically tied up with all the 
other forms of culture. 

Education for citizenship—that 
has a persuasive and impressive 
ring to it. But if the general 
statement is placed in a more con- 
crete setting, the fallacy contained 
in its premises becomes apparent. 
What the new dispensation over- 
looks is that the citizen is also a 
man. He is alone with himself; 
he seeks entertainment and es- 
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thetic refreshment for his leisure 
hours, he strives desperately to dis- 
cover a meaning in life. Man and 
citizen, individual and social being 
—there is no incompatibility. 

The only issue in conflict con- 
cerns the educational method to be 
employed. One method, that of the 
social studies, works on the objec- 
tive level, hoping by knowledge and 
discipline to train the young for the 
responsibilities of citizenship. There 
are norms, standards, traditions, 
ideals of social conduct, and pat- 
terns of behavior to which youth 
must conform. The other works 
from within outward, convinced 
that inner regeneration is the best 
road to mature, constructive citizen- 
ship. There is no reason why the 
two methods cannot work in co- 
operation, one supplementing, not 
supplanting, the other. The English 
teacher who has worked out a co- 
herent philosophy of education be- 
lieves that only individuals can be- 
come socially valuable, selfrespec- 
ting citizens. Selffulfillment cannot 
take place outside the social con- 
text, but first there must be an a- 
wareness of self in relation to the 
world, a personality that is sensi- 
tive, humane, esthetically enlight- 
ened, emotionally well balanced. 

The movement to reduce the a- 
mount of time spent on English, 
the plan to make English a second- 
ary part of social studies, would 
result in robbing the young of their 
rightful heritage. A narrow concep- 
tion of patriotism, disguised as cul- 
tural nationalism would. impoverish 
the mind of the young. 











Teaching Civilization versus Teaching Specialties 


Cuarves H. Jupp 


In the Educational Forum 


a DUCATION in technology, 
stimulated by military require- 
ments, has risen rapidly during the 
past two years. High schools and 
colleges have had to abandon many 
of their usual pursuits, and Con- 
gress has been willing to make lib- 
eral appropriations to schools if 
they would provide laboratories, 
shops, and shop instructors. The 
inferiority complex from which ad- 
vocates of vocational education 
have suffered for many years has 
given place to arrogance and a de- 
mand for unlimited support. In the 
meantime, teachers of the liberal- 
arts subjects have rushed into print 
in defense of what they call “gen- 
eral education,” with many hyster- 
ical pleas for a continuation of 
courses in the classics and other 
established lines. 

To be sure, evidence has been 
collected from time to time show- 
ing that in spite of traditional ed- 
ucation young Americans are de- 
ficient in various essential fields, 
especially the history of their own 
country, world geography, and 
civilization. Responsibility for such 
failures as have been reported has 
been placed on the equipment of 
the average teacher, on the incom- 
petency of school administrators, 
on low salaries, on boards of edu- 
cation, and, finally, on anything or 
anyone who seemed to supply a 
possible excuse for lack of §satis- 
factory outcomes of schooling. 
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When one looks at the situation 
without partisan joy at the success 
of technical education or partisan 
distress at the twilight of some tra- 
ditional branches of instruction, 
however, one cannot help but feel 
that it is time to consider the or- 
ganization of a curriculum which 
will include the best that has been, 
the best that is, and the best that 
is just beginning to appear. 

Vocational education has _ been 
notably deficient in emphasis on 
the enlightenment of young people 
with regard to the responsibilities 
of citizens. Although technology 
and natural science have come into 
their own in close companionship 
in some higher institutions, lower 
schools have given little importance 
to training in the world of nature. 
At all levels vocational educators 
have been blind to the importance 
of social sciences. The same crit- 
icism, however, can be made with 
respect to traditional so-called “lib- 
eral education.” When it comes to 
knowledge of social conditions in 
the present-day world, the schools 
have all too often been afraid that 
they would get into the domain of 
controversial subjects. 
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Let it be conceded that youth 
needs to be prepared to make a liv- 
ing and that the mind of every 
young person needs to be culti- 
vated in the appreciation of liter- 
ature and art. But why not accept 
both vocational and liberal-arts ed- 
ucation as specialties subordinate to 
the one kind of education which 
is of paramount importance, name- 
ly, education which will prepare 
youth to understand group living? 

If the war has taught one lesson 
more than another, it is that man, 
having gone far toward mastering 
the physical world, must now mas- 
ter himself. Man must face with 
frankness the present with its new 
problems. It is easy, of course, to 
show that the whole purpose of ed- 
ucation is induction into civiliza- 
tion; at the same time, students 
should be given the strongest in- 
centive to take steps to improve 
civilization. In the past we have 
taught reading and arithmetic, two 
of the most complex aspects of cul- 
ture, at a stage in the pupils’ ma- 
turity when induction into civili- 
zation is urgent and cannot wait 
for the development in pupils of 
a scientific understanding of the 
processes of civilizations; and as 
they mature, students have to learn 
skills, literature, arts, and sciences. 
Ultimately, then, pupils reach a 
stage where they need not merely 
induction into what has been in- 
vented and discovered by the race 
but an understanding of what cul- 
ture is. 

Sooner or later the pupil should 


be taken back to the civilized arts of 
reading and calculating and should 
gain concepts and understandings 
which he was not mature enough to 
grasp when he was first introduced 
to the alphabet and number system. 
With respect to language, for in- 
stance, he should be given some 
understanding of the reason for 
such phenomena as irregular verbs 
and adjectives; and when he is in- 
troduced to a tool, the pupil should 
be led to see more than the tool 
and the possibility of its increasing 
his productivity, Contact with the 
tool should give him an idea of how 
invention has transformed and ele- 
vated human life. 

Full appreciation of the charac- 
ter of civilization can be relied on 
to make school work far more 
absorbing of pupil interest and far 
more stimulating of pupil attention 
than it is now. Pupils are today 
compelled to master some of the 
ways of civilization by being pen- 
alized if they do not conform to 
the demands imposed on them. A 
wholly new attitude could be de- 
veloped if learners and teachers a- 
like were to gain the kind of con- 
cept of school duties and oppor- 
tunities that would result if the 
social studies were introduced on a 
large scale and in the sequence 
dictated by the maturity of the stu- 
dents. Social studies should be the 
central theme of all teaching, an 
all-embracing theme to which par- 
ticular subjects attach themselves 
as illustrative materials rather than 
as separate parcels of information. 








Helping Teachers Understand Children 


Dante Prescorr et al. 
In Understanding the Child 


Waar is meant by “under- 


standing” a child? 

All behavior is caused—In the 
first place, teachers who under- 
stand children think of their 
behavior as being caused. They see 
a child’s present actions as based on 


his past experiences, as shaped 
by his present situation, and 
as influenced by his desires 


and hopes for the future. This 
view of human behavior holds that 
a child’s actions can be understood 
if his relevant past experiences are 
known, if his present situation is 
analyzed in terms of what it 
means to him, and if his desires 
and hopes for the future are taken 
into consideration. It also implies 
that every child is educable, that 
unacceptable behavior can _ be 
changed, and that desirable and 
effective action can be evoked. 
This, we think, can be accomp- 
lished by arranging conditions and 
situations that are appropriate to 
the child’s developmental level, ca- 
pacities, and personal needs, by 
maintaining relationships with him 
that are supporting and reassuring, 
and by providing him with ex- 
periences which not only help him 
to understand the world and the 
people around him, but also indi- 
cate effective ways of acting 
which he himself can perfect. This 
point of view is in sharp contrast 
with the more common conception 
of child behavior as capricious and 
impulsive and therefore to be con- 
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trolled by adults without reference 
to its cause. We believe that teach- 
ers find in the idea that behavior 
is caused and understandable a 
more reasonable and effective hy- 
pothesis for their daily work with 
children. 

Accept children emotionally —A 
second characteristic of teachers 
who understand children is that 
they are able to accept all children 
emotionally, that they reject no 
child as hopeless or unworthy. 
There seem to be three bases on 
which this fundamental liking of 
children can rest. To say that a 
child’s behavior is shaped by his 
past experiences, his present sit- 
uation, and his hopes for the fut- 
ure is to hold that it is natural 
behavior under the circumstances. 
Teachers who believe this cannot 
ever seriously reject or blame a 
child for what he does because his 
behavior is seen only as a symp- 
tom of underlying causes. This 
does not imply, of course, that un- 
desirable behavior is to be con- 
doned. Quite the contrary; inap- 
propriate behavior defines some of 
the teachers’ tasks. Understanding 
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teachers try to gauge what condi- 
tions, relationships, and experiences 
have been and are exercising un- 
wholesome influences on any 
child’s actions and attempt to ar- 
range or supply others that will 
neutralize or replace these influen- 
ces. Two philosophical conclusions 
reenforce this scientific basis for ac- 
cepting all children. One is the be- 
lief that all human beings are in- 
herently valuable and _ therefore 
have the right to all the help that 
can be given them in achieving 
their best development. The other 
is the recognition that all children 
potentially can make some contri- 
bution to carrying on the society 
into which they are born and 
therefore deserve respect for what- 
ever talents they can put to work 
for the common good. Both of these 
philosophical valuations of individ- 
ual human beings imply that it is 
the obligation of teachers to accept 
every child as having intrinsic 
worth no matter what his capaci- 
ties or behavior. Also connoted is 
the further obligation to assist ev- 
ery child in realizing his potential- 
ities. Whatever may be the root 
from which develops an emotional 
acceptance and valuing of all chil- 
dren, we have found that this at- 
titude characterizes the teachers 
who are most effective in their 
work. We believe that it is prere- 
quisite to understanding a child. 

Each is unique—Teachers who 
understand children invariably rec- 
ognize that each one is unique. 
Every child differs from all others 
in the magnitude and pattern of 
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combination of the many factors 
which determine his characteris- 
tics and actions at any given mo- 
ment. Some of these highly vari- 
able factors are: body build, physi- 
ological stability, available energy 
for activity, rate of timing of 
growth, mental capacities, knowl- 
edge and skills, attitudes and _ val- 
ues, general experience background, 
number and nature of unusual ex- 
periences, relationships to parents 
and siblings, status with peers, and 
way of regarding himself. Because 
of these many variable factors, a 
child can be understood only by a 
person who knows a great deal 
about him. An_ understanding 
teacher recognizes this and con- 
tinually gathers and organizes in- 
formation about the children, uses 
it to distinguish significant differ- 
ences between individuals, and at- 
tempts to help each boy or girl in 
ways that subtly take this unique- 
ness into consideration. 
Developmental tasks—We believe 
that the various sciences con- 
cerned with human growth and 
behavior have demonstrated that 
children, during the various phases 
of their development, face a series 
of common “developmental tasks.” 
They have to learn to walk, to 
talk, to dress themselves, to get a- 
long in groups, to behave as boys 
or as girls, to act conventionally in 
a thousand situations, to read, 
write, figure and spell, to use mon- 
ey, to respect property, to accept 
the values that characterize Ameri- 
can life, to find a way of earning 


a living, to select and win a mar- 
or | 
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riage partner, to fulfill civic respon- 
sibilities, to arrive at a satisfying 
explanation of the meaning of life 
and of the universe—and count- 
less other things. We believe that 
children naturally tend to work at 
these tasks when they reach the 
appropriate maturity levels and 
that they are disturbed only when 
they fail to accomplish some of 
them. Understanding teachers 
know what these tasks are, as well 
as their sequence and timing in 
relation to physical, social, and 
mental maturity, what complica- 
tions often arise as individuals 
with different characteristics and 
backgrounds work at them, and 
what conditions, relationships, and 
experiences are helpful to children 
in mastering them. 

Knowing the scientific facts. — 
Understanding teachers know the 
more important scientific facts 
that describe and explain the forces 
regulating human growth, develop- 
ment, motivation, learning, and 
behavior. The sources of this 
knowledge are more than a half- 
dozen different sciences, including 
biology, physiology, pediatrics, an- 
thropology, sociology, psycho-analy- 
sis and psychiatry, as well as the 
more usual psychology and educa- 
tion. An expert or technical knowl- 
edge of each contributing science 
is mot necessary, but a working 
knowledge of their cardinal prin- 
ciples is essential. Furthermore, 
these principles are not used sim- 
ply as disparate, independent ex- 
planations of one or another as- 
pect of growth, learning, or behav- 
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ior, to be added to each other un- 
til each detail of development is 
covered. Instead, the interrelation- 
ships between these principles are 
worked out to the point where all 
of them are combined into an ex- 
planatory framework of scientific 
knowledge. The child lives and 
acts as an indivisible unit, and un- 
derstanding teachers study him as 
such; so their interpretative scien- 
tific generalizations also have to 
be knit together into a synthetic 
whole that will show the interde- 
pendence and interaction among 
different aspects of growth, devel- 
opment, and behavior. 

A scientific procedure —Finally, 
we believe that the understanding 
teacher habitually uses scientific 
methods in making judgments 
about any particular boy or girl. 
This means checking the validity 
of all information about the child 
and recognizing when the facts are 
too few to permit sound judgment. 
It implies knowing when further 
facts are needed and how to set 
about getting them. It means that 
initial conclusions will be regarded 
only as hypotheses, that alertness 
in looking for new information 
will not be relaxed, and that the 
teacher will be emotionally ready 
to modify or even completely to 
reverse preliminary judgments 
about a child when new evidence 
merits such a change. It means be- 
ing so thoroughly habituated in us- 
ing these scientific procedures for 
making decisions during the daily 
routine of classroom activities that 
reasoning back. and forth between 
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scientific principles and data about 
a child becomes virtually second 
nature. 

Subjective and objective elements. 
—To sum up, our definition of un- 
derstanding a child includes con- 
trasting subjective and objective 
elements. On the one hand, it calls 
for the subjective acceptance and 
valuing of individual boys and 


ally rooted and serving to reassure 
and afford security to all children, 
even when they misbehave. On the 
other, it implies objectivity in the 
use of scientific procedures and sci- 
entific knowledge to interpret the 
causes of a child’s acts, to appraise 
his adjustment problems and per- 
sonal needs, and to work out prac- 
tical ways of helping him master 
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girls—emotionally and philosophic- his developmental tasks. 


European Schools at War 


pa URING the war, Polish young people printed and edited about 20 
clandestine papers and periodicals for youth. The January, 1944, issue of 
Biedronka, the only clandestine paper for children published in Europe, 
contained some significant lessons concerning secrecy: 

If you are admitted to a secret, or if you learn by accident of something that is 
going on in your home, or that is being done by your neighbors against the Germans 
to regain the freedom of Poland, you should know that you have been admitted to the 
Great Secret, and you must be silent as a dumb man, for every word you whis;cr will 
do harm to your country. Do not try yourself to find out about the clandestine activities 
of grown-up people, as it is better for children not to know anything about them, so that 
in the case of misfortune, they can be sure that children will not reveal anything, be- 


cause they know nothing. 
( 
So that Czech mothers could work in German war factories, the Nazis 


established a number of creches, or kindergartens, in Czechoslovakia. 


In Athens nearly all of the school buildings were taken over by the 
enemy and converted into barracks. 


Because of the shortage of paper in Belgium, homework had to be cut 
down and holidays hhad to be prolonged. Lack of coal kept the schools 
closed on Saturdays and Mondays.— Education Under Enemy Occupation. 
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otirnoucn no one believes 
that education is complete on com- 
mencement day and many worry 
because it is pretty well terminated 
then, little has been done as yet to 
remedy the situation. Something can 
be done in that direction, however, 
and I here propose a plan which 
may be feasible. It is true that edu- 
cation in the broad sense does go 
on after graduation. While I wish 
to imply no invidious comparisons 
between the education of circum- 
stances and the more formal aca- 
demic kind, it so happens that it is 
our business to foster the latter as 
much as possible, and that is what 
I am concerned with at this time. 
At one time or another all of us 
have had letters from ex-students 
who have discovered suddenly that 
they have had time to read a book 
and want to know which one to 
read. Harried as we are, we may 
hastily dash off a reply with a bib- 
liographical suggestion or two, or 
we may even go so for as to leaf 
through an old record book to 
identify the person and make our 
response more tailored to measure. 
Perhaps we are touched and grat- 
ified by the incident, perhaps we 
are slightly annoyed if all the an- 
swers were given in our Course 81 
—Spring, 1936. But in such inci- 
dents is our greatest potential 
source of educational activity. 
The extension division, since its 
courses are rigid in form and in 
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content and are likely to be on the 
lower-division level or of the tech- 
nical variety, does not fill the need 
of the alumnus unless, of course, 
he is interested in starting a new 
subject. Nor does the correspon- 
dence course help him much if he 
is interested in further reading in 
his own field, for generally the 
alumnus has gone far beyond the 
point at which correspondence 
courses are provided. 

I propose that, as an alternative, 
we retain our alumnus as a student 
but of course without the para- 
phernalia of grading. After his 
graduation, the facilities of the in- 
stitution should be made available 
to the student in the form of an 
adapted tutorial. This could be 
done in any convenient manner— 
either at first hand or by mail. 
There should be in each depart- 
ment at least one “alumni pro- 
fessor,” chosen from the staff by 
election of the graduates for a 
term of one year, who would de- 
vote his principal time to the serv- 
ice of graduates. 

















The faculty member directing 
the study might prepare a set of 
general syllabuses and basic read- 
ing lists, which, since he would 
know the general competence of 
the students, could be properly 
oriented. The director might send 
out brief reviews of current pub- 
lications of importance in the field; 
for the more intellectually ardent 
students, he would enter into de- 
bate and elucidation by mail or, 
if possible, at his office. Out-of- 
town students might arrange group 
meetings for occasional lecture- 
seminars. During class reunions a 
note of academic levity might be 
injected into the proceedings as the 
student-alumnus, resting from his 
activities, attended a _ conference 
with his tutor. On this level, with 
no concern about grades and with 
the more artificial features of aca- 
demic status erased, with self- 
motivation the initiating force, 
education would be indulged in 
for the best of reasons, for its 
own sake. More alumni might 
possibly return to the university for 
formal study in residence, but that 
would be merely a by-product. 

Of course, the reader by now 
has probably said, and correctly, 
that only very wealthy schools 
could afford such a program, but 
surely expense is to be estimated in 
terms of what we get for our mon- 
ey. In part at least, the tutor 
should be subsidized by alumni 
funds. Some of the money expended 
for the subvention of football play- 
ers might be converted to educa- 
tional uses. The return to the 
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alumnus would be different— 
slightly less glandular—but valu- 
able, nonetheless. 

The notion of education as a 
continuous function might achieve 
sanction if the idea catches on. If 
such an archaic device as the bach- 
elor’s degree survives, we might 
award it not as an irrevocable sym- 
bol but as a license to enter on a 
flexible free scholarship as a stu- 
dent-alumnus. The bachelor’s de- 
gree could then be renewed if the 
holder demonstrates competency in 
the use of it or it could be revoked 
if he uses it stupidly. Any degree 
which is not used at all should be 
allowed to lapse. 

Although I speak of these things 
lightly, there is a sense of urgency 
on at least one score. Such a 
scheme could have been fitted into 
the various plans of soldier edu- 
cation, for in many cases it would 
have been selfstarting. If it could 
be put into operation quickly e- 
nough, it could still be genuinely 
useful in providing “refresher” 
study and might enhance the con- 
tribution of education toward 
cushioning the adjustment of the 
veteran. While we are thinking of 
the veteran who will return to 
school, let us not forget those whose 
higher education is finished. 

Finally and_ literally, education 
needs to grow up. It can do that 
in part by becoming an accompani- 
ment to the maturing person. To 
the question, “Are alumni educa- 
able?” the answer is “yes.” The 
next question is, “Are educational 
systems educable?” 
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wat OR the four out of five high. aad 


school graduates who go to work 
after leaving high school, the sec- 
ondary school is the end of formal 
education. Theoretically, therefore, 
the secondary school is the basic 
school being used to develop social 
competence, international under- 
standing, good health, and voca- 
tional skills. Individual achieve- 
ment of these goals probably re- 
sults more from a study of modern 
social issues, contemporary inter- 
national attitudes, industrial prac- 
tices, and adequate work exper- 
iences than from the formal type 
of education given in the under- 
graduate years in college. Although 
not more than half of our youth 
can profit by such academic study 
or successfully pursue it and only 
one of five high-school graduates 
ever goes to college, the National 
Survey of Education in 1932 indi- 
cated that 66 percent of the time 
of youth in high school was spent 
on academic subjects suitable for 
college entrance. 

Extensive use has been made of 
such other measures for entrance 
to college as subject examinations 
prepared either by state or district 
boards or even by the colleges 
themselves, batteries of standard 
tests, and aptitude tests. Some col- 
leges have experimented with com- 
prehensive reports from the high 
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schools, while others have used 
high-school certification accom- 
panied by certain standards of 
grade-point averages. Statistical 
studies have been carried on by 
both collegiate institutions and 
research workers in the public 
schools. A brief survey of the find- 
ings of nearly 150 of these studies 
will serve to indicate the extent to 
which these measures have been 
efficient in determining success in 
college. 

College success and test scores.— 
One type of study frequently used 
is designed to find the correlation 
between general college scholarship 
and other general averages or 
scores. The average correlations, 
shown by a large number of stud- 
ies, between general college schol- [ 
arship and mental tests is .44; be- 
tween college scholarship and gen- [ 
eral achievement tests, .55; be- [ 
tween college scholarship and 
tests of specific traits, aptitudes, or | 
achievement, .37; and between col- J 
lege scholarship and average of | 
high-school teachers’ marks, .55. § 
Obviously, general college scholar- § 
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ship does not correlate highly with 
these tests. 

Other studies have been based 
on an attempt to find the corre- 
lation between college success in 
specific subjects and scores on gen- 
eral mental tests. Average corre- 
lations here run as follows: be- 
tween general mental tests and col- 
lege success in foreign languages, 
32; in English, .38; in mathemat- 
ics or science, .36; and in social 
science, .35. Clearly these corre- 
lations are too low to give much 
encouragement to this method. 

Studies have been carried on to 
find the correlations between suc- 
cess in specific subjects and scores 
on general achievement tests; ef- 
forts have been made to predict 
freshman scholarship in certain 
subjects by using combinations of 
marks of high-school teachers in 
particular subjects and to discover 
the relationship between scores on 
tests in special subjects and success 
in these same subjects in high 
school. The correlation in all in- 
stances, however, was so low that 
the methods were of little use for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. 

College success and general 
high-school success. — Discouraged 
by the low correlations on individ- 
ual tests, investigators have attempt- 
ed to use composite groups of 
items and, through statistical treat- 
ment of the data, have raised the 
correlation between these compos- 
ites and college success. Segel in- 
dicates that, of all the patterns 
tried, the one with the highest cor- 
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relation (.81) with college success 
is made up of the combination of 
average high-school marks, a 
group intelligence test, and a com- 
prehensive English test. Other pat- 
tern combinations used pointed to- 
ward the same thing—namely, that 
college success depends more on 
one’s total ability, demonstrated in 
a high-school curriculum suited to 
him, than it does on success in 
particular tests or particular sub- 
jects. 

Probably the most significant 
study ever made in the field of col- 
lege and secondary-school relation- 
ships was made by the Commis- 
sion on Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, which involved 
several thousand youth in 30 sec- 
ondary schools and about 300 col- 
leges in the United States. So as to 
make an intensive study, however, 
about 2000 experimental students 
from all types of colleges were chos- 
en. From this group 1475 students 
were finally selected and carefully 
paired with the same number of 
students entering the colleges from 
conventional high schools. 

In order to define college suc- 
cess, a group of faculty members 
from these representative institu- 
tions drew up a list of criterions 
by which to judge, including such 
things as: (J) intellectual compe- 
tence, (2) cultural development, 
(3) practical competence (com- 
mon sense and judgment, environ- 
mental adaptability), (4) philos- 
ophy of life, (5) character traits, 
(6) emotional balance, (7) social 
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fitness, (8) sensitivity to social prob- 
lems, (9) physical fitness. 

On the basis of these criterions, 
which were further broken down 
into various subdivisions, the 
youths were studied in order to 
determine the comparative success 
of those entering from the 30 ex- 
perimental secondary schools and 
those who attended conventional 
high schools. The results of the 
study indicate that the graduates of 
the experimental schools: 

1. Earned a slightly higher total grade 
average; 

2. Earned higher grade averages in all 
subject fields except foreign languages; 

3. Specialized in the same academic 
fields as did the comparison students; 

4. Did not differ from the comparison 
group in the number of times they were 
placed on probation; 

5. Received slightly more academic 
honors each year; 

6. Were more often judged to possess 
a high degree of intellectual curiosity and 
drive; 

7. Were more often judged to be pre- 
cise, systematic, and objective in their 
thinking; 

8. Were more often judged to have 
developed clear or well-formulated ideas 
concerning the meaning of education— 
especially in the first two years of college; 

9. More often demonstrated a high 
degree of resourcefulness on meeting new 
situations; 

10. Did not differ from the comparison 
group in ability to plan their time effec- 
tively; 

11. Had about the same problems of 
adjustment as the comparison group but 
approached their solution with greater 
effectiveness; 

12. Participated somewhat more fre- 
quently, and more often enjoyed appre- 
ciative experiences, in the arts; 
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13. Participated more in all organized 
student groups except religious and “sery- 


” 


ice” activities; 

14. Earned in each college year a 
higher percentage of nonacademic hon- 
ors; 

15. Did not differ from the compari- 
son group in quality of adjustment to 
their contemporaries; 

16. Differed only slightly from the 
comparison group in kinds of judgments 
about their schooling; 

17, Had somewhat better orientation 
toward the choice of a vocation; 

18. Demonstrated a more active con- 
cern for what was going on in _ the 
world. 


When the graduates of the most 
extreme experimental schools are 
separated from the total group, it 
is discovered that the success of 
these graduates in college is even 
higher than that of the total group 
or the least experimental group. 
Even though some of the differ- 
ences were not large, they were 
consistently in favor of the experi- 
mental group. These findings are 
certainly in agreement with the 
highest correlation indicated, i.., 
that general ability is a better in- 
dication of college success than is 
any particular pattern of courses. 
Clearly the assumption that college 
success depends on pursuing any 
prescribed subjects in high school 
cannot longer be accepted by 
thinking people. 

Colleges can no longer support 
the practice of accrediting high 
schools in their state or region— 
Many colleges have for years tend- 
ed to rate the success of secondary 
schools in terms of the marks re- 
ceived by their graduates in their 
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freshman year in college. Some- 
times these records become public 
property, to be used to spur the 
community to put pressure on the 
high school to do more college-en- 
trance work. In California, for in- 
stance, the average marks of stu- 
dents in their high-school work 
have been compared with their av- 
erage marks in college, and the 
success of the high schoo] has been 
judged on the correlation of these 
two averages. Such a practice as- 
sumes that the procedures of the 
freshman years in college are 
above reproach and that any fail- 
ure of the student is due to the 
inefficiency of the high school. 

It is not the function of the col- 
lege to define college-entrance re- 
quirements in such a way as to de- 
termine the nature of the program 
which the secondary schools can 
offer—The average number of re- 
quired courses for college entrance 
is 9.4; hence, since there are stu- 
dents in almost any high school 
who plan to attend college, these 
10 units will necessarily become a 
part of the 16 units each student 
has to take for graduation. As a 
matter of fact, total enrolment 
in almost half of our high schools 
is so small that these become re- 
quired units for all graduates re- 
gardless of whether or not they go 
to college. The colleges have, in 
addition, done much to convince 
society at large that the best type 
of education is to be found in pur- 
suing these respected courses, so 
that parents, in an attempt to raise 
the social level of their children, 
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have insisted that these require- 
ments be fulfilled in order to at- 
tain a measure of social and aca- 
demic respectability. Thus it has 
been difficult to secure equal re- 
spect on the part of parents and 
youth for terminal courses. The 
college, of course, is interested in 
the kind of student it gets and it 
has a right to determine what stu- 
dents it shall work with; but it has 
also the obligation to society and 
to the field of research to make 
such determination in the light of 
evidence and with due respect to 
the total job which society expects 
the secondary school to discharge. 

The college shares the responsi- 
bility for designing a program of 
growth and development consist- 
ent with our concept of education- 
al continuity—If maturation is a 
consistent enlargement of abilities 
and understandings, the present 
great gaps which students find be- 
tween the secondary school and col- 
lege should not exist. If a fresh- 
man student fails in college when 
he has done successful work in 
high school, the college should as- 
sume major responsibility for such 
failure. The college has an obliga- 
tion to guide students carefully in- 
to the new types of experiences it 
thrusts on them. 

The college is obligated to define 
its purposes clearly, — The term 
“general education” is probably 
unfortunate because it implies an 
education that is without specific 
purposes and that cannot be ade- 
quately evaluated. Before adequate 
articulation can take place between 
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the high school and the college, 
much more careful work must be 
done in defining the goals of edu- 
cation at both levels, in seeing that 
adequate purpose on the part of 
the student and the faculty is in- 
jected into the work, and in 
making certain that adequate meas- 
ures of evaluation are devised. 
The secondary school is obligat- 
ed to prepare youth to meet their 
problems successfully—Due to the 
wide range of capacities in the sec- 
ondary school, individual program 
building and methods of teaching 
are necessary if the school is to a- 
chieve its main objective that all 
youth shall acquire social compe- 
tence in a democratic society, shall 
maintain health, shall become eff- 
cient in family living, and shall 
possess, on graduation, either a 
vocational skill with which they can 
earn a living or the ability and 
drive to continue their education. 
College-entrance subjects are not cul- 
tural subjects for all students; they 
should be considered as preprofes- 
sional courses and should in general 
be as occupational for professional 
pupils as shopwork is for mechan- 
ics. If the secondary school is to 
achieve full-grown status, it must 
achieve success with the conditions 
and pupils with which it works. 
The secondary school must stop 
teaching the things it knows to be 
nonfunctional in the lives of boys 
and girls—The pressure of com- 
munity demands can be changed; 
understandings of teachers can be 
improved; and even existing col- 
lege-entrance requirements can be 


met without the formalized pro- 
cedures and content now typical, 

Ample experimentation has been 
carried out to demonstrate that pu- 
pil planning, pupil-teacher discus. 
sions, excursions, problem-solving 
methods, and the organization of 
materials into large blocks are far 
more effective methods of teaching 
than the conventional plans. Intro- 
duction of contemporary social is- 
sues into the schoo] gives greater 
purpose to education and enables 
the child to use content and meth- 
ods more nearly in harmony with 
the types of problems he faces af- 
ter he leaves school. These changes 
can be made even before the col- 
leges discharge their obligation to 
change their entrance patterns. 

The secondary school needs to 
define its job more definitely —Ma- 
terials appropriate to the purposes 
of the school should be intro 
duced; experiences in democratic 
living should be provided; more 
visual and auditory aids should be 
used. Pupils should participate in 
actual work in community im- 
provement, as well as on-the-job 
work experience. All changes, of 
course, must be preceded by a 
thorough understanding of the 
purposes of secondary education. 
Such purposes can be set up only 
in keeping with competent knowl- 
edge of the nature of culture, the 
nature of individual growth and 
of the job which society expects of 
secondary schools. 

Colleges and secondary schools 
can best discharge their obligations 
by cooperation. 
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Education in France Under Occupation 


In Education under Enemy Occupation 


sol N France, as in other occu- 
pied countries, the Germans hoped, 
through Nazifying teaching person- 
nel and courses of study, to further 
their own propaganda campaign. 
The successive puppet ministers of 
education undertook to aid them by 
endeavoring to instill in the minds 
of the young people hatred for the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies and ad- 
miration for the Hitler regime, to 
induce the young people to aban- 
don intellectual liberty and submit 
entirely to a hierarchical state, and, 
finally, to adopt the mystical atti- 
tude toward the Fuehrer. Students 
were required to undergo physical 
training, as well as indoctrination 
for Fascism, in the labor camps; 
and in January, 1943, it was made 
compulsory for all youth to belong 
to unions controlled by government 
appointees. 

Little was spared in the effort to 
promote national disunity through 
education. As a favor to the separ- 
atist movement which was backed 
up by the Nazis, Vichy had includ- 
ed in the curriculums the study of 
provincial literatures and dialects 
such as Breton and Provencal. Re- 
ligious orders, which under the 
Third Republic had been forbidden 
to teach, were allowed, and even 
encouraged by means of financial 
grants, to resume their instruction. 
Jewish teachers and professors were 
dismissed from the schools; the 
quota of Jewish students was re- 
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stricted to 3 percent in the univer- 
sities and 7 percent in the lower 
schools. 

Trying to make the mingling of 
social classes still more difficult in 
order to serve her own ends, the 
Vichy regime set up several differ- 
ent types of secondary schools, each 
with a distinct curriculum intended 
for the youth of a certain class. 
What had been known as “lycées” 
henceforth were only secondary 
schools in which Latin and Greek 
were taught, so as to give their pu- 
pils a feeling of superiority towards 
those of their comrades who were 
educated in the colleges. Vichy, un- 
der guise of favoring the peasantry, 
decreed that rural childen were to 
attend, in special schools, courses 
different from those designed for 
the population of the towns. On the 
whole, however, the Nazis endeav- 
ored to make of secondary teach- 
ing a purely classical course in- 
tended for the youth of the middle 
class alone. Payment of fees in the 
secondary schools, abandoned under 
the Third Republic, was reestab- 
lished; and charges were also to be 
made for the new “modern col- 
leges” which replaced the postpri- 
mary schools. 
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Deans of faculties in the univer- 
sities were no longer elected by 
their colleagues, but were chosen 
by the government; departmental 
councils, elected by the people to 
supervise primary education, ceased 
to function. At the same time, all 
professional associations of teachers, 
including even the famous Ligue 
de l’Enseignement which had been 
so influential in bringing about edu- 
cational reform under the Third Re- 
public, were suppressed. Lists of 
recognized teachers who were vic- 
tims of the Nazi occupation are not 
complete, but they are a proof that, 
as a whole, the teaching profession 
refused to be subdued and 
that the plans of the Nazis were 
wrecked for the sole reason 
that for them to succeed it would 
have been necessary to renew the 
teaching profession almost in its 
entirety. Many teachers were re- 
placed, however, and still more 
were required to undergo a training 
period in Germany. Orders were 
given March 21, 1944 for a mass de- 
portation of teachers. 

In Alsace-Lorraine, the annexa- 
tion of which by Germany was 
based on no treaty whatsoever, 
teaching of French or in French was 
prohibited. Alsatians, under threat 
of dire punishment, could not utter 
even a word of French, and all in- 
scriptions, including even those in 
the churchyards, had to be obliter- 
ated if they were in French. 

All textbooks in the rest of the 
country were submitted to German 
censorship. Lists of proscribed 
books were sent to all publishers 


‘with instructions to withdraw such 


titles from sale. Other books, ap- 
parently considered more subver- 


sive than the former category, had 


to be immediately destroyed by pub- 
lishers and by private individuals 
who happened to have copies. His- 
tory books, of course, were given 
the closest scrutiny. and those which 
had been most useful for the study 
and understanding of modern 
France were dispensed with. 
Vichy, in order to adapt them 
to Nazi ideology, altered the cours- 
es of study. Overlooked were such 
details as the French Revolution, 
World War I, and the invasion of 
France by the barbarian hordes. 
The teaching of English was per- 
mitted, but instructors were 
warned against arousing in their 
students any sympathy toward 
Great Britain. Meanwhile, many 
chairs of English and American civ- 
ilization in the universities were 
suppressed, although a chair of “eth- 
nology” was created in Paris for 
the purpose of teaching racial the- 
ories. A special chair of Judaism 
was also founded in Paris. Thus 
was education used as a means of 
antinational political propaganda. 
Students were subjected to fre- 
quent searches in order to discov- 
er and punish those who carried 
tracts or underground newspapers 
with them. Everywhere, however, 
teachers had recourse to teaching 
pupils the very things they had 
been instructed to keep from them. 
What made this possible was the 
fact that the children were their 
teachers’ allies, never revealing 
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what went on in the classroom 
and cleverly grasping the true 
meaning of what could not be told 
too plainly. The influence of such 
teaching, over a period of five 
years, cannot be ignored. 

Youth, as a result of the war, 
finds itself in a bad state both mor- 
ally and physically. At the lycée of 
Versailles, for example, it was nec- 
essary to reduce physical training 
to one hour per week on account 
of the debility of the pupils. Half 
of the pupils at Nice, because they 
had no shoes, could not go to 
school in bad weather. Bombings 
had caused so many schools to 
close down that by December, 
1943, efforts had to be made to 
teach by means of correspondence 
or broadcasting. 


Compulsory labor limited the 
time which could be devoted to the 
courses of study; examination 
dates had to be set forward so 
that tests could be taken before 
the end of studies. Simultaneous 
with the order to deport teachers 
to Germany came the decision to 
take a census of all students born 
between 1914 and 1918 with a 
view to compelling them to give 
two periods of one year each to so- 
cial service. Although for a time 
students of the same age as the 
workers deported to Germany had 
been given authorization to con- 
tinue their studies, the practice was 


abandoned by the fall of 1943. 


Primary education, due to the 
poor health of the children, damage 
to the schools, and the suppression 
of liberty, was weakened. Vichy 
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was, as a matter of fact, hostile to 
primary teaching and denounced 
the “spirit of primary schools” as 
synonymous with narrow-minded- 
ness, intolerance, and _ credulity. 
There was created a special teach- 
ing for rural schools — teaching 
which, under cover of increasing 
its practical utility—was substand- 
ard. Suppression of the postprimary 
schools reduced the duration of pri- 
mary teaching. Above all, Vichy 
fought the teachers with the hope 
of enslaving them, and decided to 
alter their recruitment by suppress- 
ing the training colleges and having 
all of them trained instead in the 
secondary schools. 

Although Vichy seemed to favor 
secondary schools, it was only on 
condition that they lose their demo- 
cratic features. The reestablishment 
of the fees and the effort to increase 
the prestige of a curriculum based 
chiefly on classical culture, while it 
was aimed at separating the bour- 
geoisie from the common people, 
succeeded only in weakening sec- 
ondary education. Political strug- 
gles led Vichy to take further 
steps to lower the standards — for 
instance, the degree of “bachelier” 
was given to students who had not 
passed the oral tests but who volun- 
teered for the “Légion Antibolché- 
vique.” 

The work of educational recon- 
struction in France will be tremen- 
dous, but it will be made easier 
by the ever-increasing will for 
redemption and eagerness for work 
which exists nowadays in the 
schools. 








The Conquest of Illiteracy 


Pau A. Witty 


In School and Society 


J ve need for manpower in the 
Armed Forces made it necessary to 
induct large numbers of illiterate 
and non-English speaking men. In 
order to give these men the academ- 
ic training they required as sol- 
diers—the fourth-grade level was 
the standard believed to be essen- 
tial—the army organized special 
training units. By applying standard 
principles of education, a very efh- 
cient program was developed which 
enables the average man to acquire 
the basic academic skills needed in 
eight weeks in Army life. 

Most of the men in the special 
training units come from sections 
of the country where educational 
opportunities are meager; some 
come from the border states where 
immigrants form independent 
groups that manage to get along 
with a very limited amount of Eng- 
lish. There are, however, trainees 
from communities where education- 
al opportunities are good; some of 
these men have been faced with 
family needs which compelled them 
to leave school at an early age, and 
others have learned little during 
their years in school. Typically these 
men in special training units, ex- 
perience having shown them the 
disadvantage of being unable to 
read, are eager to learn. 

Of special significance is the fact 
that both materials and methods are 
functiona . The Army Reader and 
Army Arithmetic deal with life in 
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camp—taking care of the barracks, 
for example. All material is written 
in very simple English, the average 
dificulty being about that of a 
third-grade book, and abundant use 
is made of visual aids. 

Teachers in special training 
units are enlisted men, most of 
them with considerable professional 
and academic training and exper- 
ience. These instructors emphasize 
success and steady progress; they 
expect every man to learn effective- 
ly and rapidly. This attitude spreads 
to the men, who come to believe in 
their own ability to learn. 

In addition to the high calibre of 
teaching personnel in the Army 
program, the special training unit 
provides for many recruits a better 
environment than they have hither- 
to known from the standpoint of 
health and hygiene. Moreover, 
many of these soldiers experience 
a stable well-ordered kind of life 
for the first time. Undoubtedly 
such factors as these contribute to 
the success of the program. 

The program of special training 
has certainly demonstrated that the 
mass of American youth are edu: 
cable and that illiteracy need not 
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continue as a great social problem 
in this country. The following steps 
will have to be taken, however, if 
illiteracy is to be reduced or elim- 
inated: 

1. It will be necessary to guarantee an 
equal educational opportunity to every 
boy and girl in America and to enforce 
school attendance. It is well to note that 
part of the success of the STU is trace- 
able to the soundness of materials and 
methods and that every student is pro- 
vided with essential books and _ instruc- 
tional materials, Furthermore, classes are 
relatively small. 

2. It will be necessary to extend edu- 
cational opportunity to adult levels, En- 
thusiasts will be needed to find those peo- 
ple who lack initiative to seek out educa- 
tional opportunity for themselves and to 
convince them of the value of education. 
The major requirement, however, will be 
the establishment of schools and classes 
equipped to function with maximal efh- 
ciency. 

The results secured outside the 
Army are not reassuring at present, 
for it is reported that city and state 
programs established for teaching 
illiterates have succeeded in sal- 
vaging relatively few individuals. 
According to some authorities, this 
lack of success “may be due. . .to an 
absence of the promising practices 
in motivation, functional materials, 
control, and_ excellent teachers 
which have been noted in the Army 
programs.” To provide the essen- 
tial factors cited above, then, it will 
be necessary to devise new pro- 
grams and to secure financial as- 
sistance to train teachers, develop 
instructional materials, and_ estab- 
lish schools. 

If state and local school systems 
will recognize their responsibility 


for the education of adults, the so- 
lution of the problem may well be 
within our grasp. Work on the lar- 
ger problem could be initiated by 
establishing classes or schools for 
men returning from the Armed 
Forces. According to a recent re- 
port, approximately 150,000 illiter- 
ates were inducted into the army 
from June 1, 1943—June 1, 1944, 
and 50,000 probably went into 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. Many others entered 
the Army prior to the above dates. 
What will happen to them? Most 
of them will return to civilian sta- 
tus sooner or later. One possible 
answer is inherent in the GI Bill 
of Rights. 

Every eligible serviceman is en- 
titled to one year of training; those 
whose education was “delayed, in- 
terrupted, or interfered with by 
reason of entrance into the service” 
(men under 25 years of age) are 
eligible for an additional period not 
to exceed three years. 

For veterans wishing to obtain 
elementary education, then, finan- 
cial aid will be forthcoming through 
the GI Bill. But schools equipped 
with properly trained teachers and 
suitable materials are needed if the 
men are to be motivated sufficiently 
to take advantage of the help. It is 
clear that men returning from serv- 
ice, for obvious reasons, should not 
be placed in classes with public- 
school pupils. In fact, few men 
would probably care to enter such 
classes. Veterans will need teachers 
trained for instructing adult illit- 
erates, instructional materials cho- 
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sen and developed especially for 
them, and a curriculum that aims to 
enable every man to make the most 
of one to four years of general and 
specialized training on the adult 
level. Clearly it is the responsibility 
of agencies and organizations such 
as the NEA, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and adult-edu- 
cation groups to assume the leader- 
ship necessary to assure immediate 
action. 

Although the writer has empha- 
sized the need for providing edu- 
cational opportunities for men who 
entered the Armed Forces as illit- 
erates, he is not unmindful of the 
millions of men who, when they 
left civilian life, had not completed 
elementary school. For them, too, 
the public schools should provide 
adequate educational opportunity. 

Nor is the writer unaware of the 
large number of illiterate men and 
women not in the Armed Forces. 
It is reported that by September 1, 


1943, selective service had rejected 
and placed in 4F approximately 
341,000 registrants with inadequate 
educational accomplishments. A 
chance to complete their education 
should not be denied these people, 
either. 

The writer recognizes the crucial 
need for financial aid to public edu- 
cation in some states and commu- 
nities. He wishes simply to cite the 
significance of an opportunity we 
now have —an opportunity which, 
if seized on, might initiate a move- 
ment to provide equal educational 
facilities for all citizens and their 
children. Let us act now. It takes 
time to train teachers, prepare in- 
structional materials, and set up 
schools and classes for men who 
need elementary education. We 
have reason to believe that if we act 
now our country may ultimately 
eliminate illiteracy and thus add 
measurably to its stature as a de- 
mocracy representing and serving 


all its people. 








Veterans in College 


Tes University of Denver, in evaluating the work of 7 veterans ad- 
mitted to their College of Arts and Sciences before having completed the 
prescribed 15 high-school units, found that the average grade points for 
the 180 hours carried by the group was 1.88 as compared with an average 
of 1.53 for all veterans under the GI Bill and Public Law 16. The range 
was from 1.00 to 2.60. 

This limited study would seem to indicate that the fact that returning 
veterans cannot present the prescribed high-school credits does not preclude 
their doing acceptable college work. In each of the 7 cases studied, the vet- 
eran was a mature individual, the age range being from 23 to 50 years, with 
a median of 27 years. 
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What Does It Mean To Teach? 


Epcar Dae 


In the News Letter 


SE iar does it mean to 


teach? For an answer to this ques- 
tion, we might consult the dic- 
tionary, ask a professor of educa- 
tion, or even visit classes and see 
what teachers really do. Last year, 
in visits to over 100 classrooms, I 
discovered that all too frequently 
“to teach” means to try to impart 
facts which have been classified 
and systematized into memoriz- 
able units in a textbook. Some of 
the facts, of course, are valuable 
and are easily transferred; but too 
many of them have importance 
only in the eyes of the teacher and 
within the four walls of a class- 
room. 

Now what do we discover when 
we ask the youngsters themselves 
for an interpretation? High on 
their list of “good teachers” are 
those who are “sympathetic” and 
who can “explain things well.” 
According to Webster, sympathy is 
“reciprocal liking and _ under- 
standing arising from community 
of interests.” We can assume, then, 
that teaching is a sharing process 
and involves the action and inter- 
action of minds, which automati- 
cally rules out authoritarian, one- 
way communication. This does not 
mean that the teacher is any less 
the mature, informed guide of the 
immature; it simply infers that the 
mood of mutuality must permeate 
all learning situations. 

Recently I visited an eighth- 
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grade class of physically handi- 
capped children who had under- 
taken a conservation project with © 
a school victory garden as the focal 
point of their study. The class 
itself, with guidance from the 
teacher, had allotted the jobs so 
that the husky boys dug the gar- 
den, the children with weak hearts 
tested the seeds, others wrote for 
the bulletin, etc. On this particular 
occasion the teacher had called the 
students together for a planning 
session which was as good an evi- 
dence of “reciprocal liking and un- 
derstanding arising from commu- 
nity of interests” as I have ever 
seen. The children brought one 
another up-to-date on the develop- 
ments of the garden and worked 
out new responsibilities together in 
an atmosphere of warmth and 
friendliness. So much, then, for the 
teacher who works with her pupils 
to build a mood of mutuality. 

What about the other trait so 
highly prized by students, that of 
“explaining things well?” To ex- 
plain is to make plain. Thus the 
teacher, in cooperation with her 
pupils, helps make plain what the 
learning job is. 
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This definition of effective teach- 
ing may help us to understand 
more clearly what is involved in 
the improvement of teaching 
through the use of audio-visual 
aids. Already we note criticisms of 
their use, among which the fol- 
lowing are common: “Children 
are brought into an auditorium to 
see a film. . . . There is no prep- 
aration or follow-up. . . . There is 
no tie-up with other audio-visual 
materials, . . .. There is no real 
discussion, only questions and an- 
swers. .... The teacher and the 
pupils accept the biased material 
in the film without question or 
comment.” Obviously, those who 
use audio-visual aids in such a 
manner have a mistaken concep- 
tion of what teaching is. 

To assume that the materials of 
teaching represent the ends and 
not the means is an error into 
which we commonly fall. Too 
often we confuse the process with 
the product. We must be extreme- 
ly careful, then, that we do not use 
audio-visual aids mechanically, 
with little regard for the individual 
differences of the students or for 
the role of audio-visual aids in a 
cooperative sharing of ideas. As a 
matter of fact, the concreteness and 
specificity of certain audio-visual 
materials may make them even 
more than the text. 

Of course, we must move ahead | 
and guide our teachers, both old 
and new, in the use of audio-visual 
materials. But first we 
mew pictures in our heads as to 


authoritarian 


must put 


what it means to teach. The pic- 
tures we now have often reflect 
those by which we were taught. 
And unless we are careful, we 
may teach as we were taught—not 
as we were taught to teach. 

We have, in the past, sometimes 
visualized the teacher as a scholar, 
as a specialist in subject matter, as 
one speaking with authority. No 
one would argue with the idea that 
the teacher should know what she 
is teaching, but it is equally im- 
portant that she not forget whom 
she is teaching. 

The picture of the teacher as a 
drillmaster is, of course, very wide- 
spread. Many think of the school 
as a place where learning is dis- 
agreeable and is, of necessity, 
drilled into the heads of the young- 
sters with an air of authority that 
would put a hardboiled sergeant 
to shame. Granted that there is a 
real place for thoughtful practice 
in learning, the things which we 
learn best are those which make 
sense to us. 

Improvement in the way teach- 
ers use audio-visual materials is 
important. But the character and 
direction of that improvement 
must rest on a broader concept of 
teaching and of the role of the 
teacher. The concept which best 
fits the intelligent use of audio- 
visual materials is that of the 
teacher as guide and counselor. 
Through all teaching materials she 
helps pupils see what it means to 
live a friendly, intelligent, respon- 


sible life. 
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What Shall Be the Aims of Foreign-Language 
Teaching? 


THEODORE HvuEBENER 
In the Modern Language Journal 


Fa HE general effect of the 
ASTP, in that it stimulated a 
widespread desire to acquire quick- 
ly a practical knowledge of a for- 
eign tongue and emphasized the 
fact that a modern language is, 
after all, a living medium of com- 
munication, was salutary. Unfor- 
tunately, however, some of the in- 
correct or superficial descriptions 
of the methods used and the fan- 
tastic claims made for the suc- 
cess of these methods led laymen 
and teachers alike to believe that 
an educational miracle had been 
accomplished. This is not the case. 
As has been pointed out repeat- 
edly by those who have attempted 
to evaluate the ASTP, the success 
attained was due in large measure 
to a number of factors—namely, 
the time allotment, the highly se- 
lected students, the small classes, 
the direct motivation, and the pres- 
sure of Army discipline. The sin- 
gleness and definiteness of their 
conversational aim, too, was funda- 
mental. The school, on the other 
hand, has had to be mainly con- 
cerned with the so-called “reading 
aim,” not because it had any de- 
sire to ignore the use of the spok- 
en tongue, but because this is the 
only objective reasonably attain- 
able within the two years devoted 
to the average foreign-language 
course. Acceptance of the reading 
aim was a compromise measure. 
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It may be that the designation 
“reading aim” is unfortunate, for 
it seems to imply that skill in 
reading is the sole objective. At 
the time this objective was set up 
in the New York City schools, 
however, it was expressly stated 
that the use of the spoken tongue 
was not precluded; that reading 
was not the only, but the chief aim. 
Provision was made for oral and 
vritten practice, for memory work, 
for dictation and composition; in 
the progressive teacher’s classroom 
there has always been speaking and 
writing as well as reading. Fur- 
thermore, according to the New 
York syllabus, a reading knowl- 
edge was merely the immediate 
objective; the ultimate aim was to 
acquaint the student with the for- 
eign civilization. 

The theme of our discussion im- 
plies that there is need for a 
change of objective. Considering 
the contribution of the ASTP, 
which was the most extensive re- 
cent experiment in the field, two 
questions arise: (1) Shall the 
school adopt the conversational 
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aim? (2) Is it possible to achieve 
this aim within the framework of 
the present high-school curricu- 
lum? 

My answer to both of these ques- 
tions is “No.” Taking the second 
question first: our students are so 
uneven in mental equipment and 
desire, our classes are so large, 
and our time is so limited that it 
would be folly to adopt the conver- 
sational aim. Greater stress on 
oral activities is highly desirable, 
but setting up conversation as the 
chief and sole aim would prove 
disastrous and the number of fail- 
ures would be even greater than at 
present. 

That the high schoo] should 
adopt the conversational aim is 
demanded primarily by those who 
insist that the outcome of language 
instruction should be facility in a 
practical skill. This is not asked 
of other subjects; in the academic 
high school even commercial and 
prevocational subjects are taught 
essentially for their educational 
values. The school, after all, is 
not a training camp, designed to 
work under high pressure to equip 
trainees with an immediately us- 
able skill; it is an educational in- 
stitution organized to develop 
character, to build citizenship, and 
to transmit the cultural heritage of 
the race. Its major interest must 
remain life values. 

Conversation, as well as being 
one of the most useful, interesting, 
and stimulating phases of a for- 
eign language, is a highly desir- 
able skill and may be made a life 


value. As teachers of living lan- 
guages, we should be eager to de- 
velop it in our better students. To 
acquire and maintain conversa. 
tional skill requires unremitting 
practice, but I am sure we would 
be fairly successful in developing 
it if we could be given, in addi-~ 
tion to the five periods of regular 
instruction, three laboratory periods 
for oral practice. This practice, 
in order to be most effective, 
would have to be given under con- 
ditions resembling those of the 
ASTP, that is, with highly se- 
lected students, small groups, gen- 
uine motivation, and _— superior 
teachers. 

As for the large majority of 
our students, we must take into 
account the fact that for many of 
them the foreign language is only 
another school subject; that their 
main interest may lie elsewhere; 
and that only a very small portion 
of them will ever use the language 
for any practical purpose in travel, 
research, commercial  correspond- 
ence, translation, or teaching, For 
them the broader educational and 
cultural values must remain para- 
mount. 

The aim of foreign-language 
teaching under our present organ- 
ization in the high school, as far 
as the immediate linguistic objec- 
tive is concerned, should be to 
equip the student, through daily 
practice in reading, writing, and 
speaking, with the absolutely nec- 
essary fundamentals of the lan- 
guage, so that he has a firm foun- 
dation on which to build. 
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The Importance of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations 






WILLIAM BERRIEN 
In Education 


g HE question uppermost in 
the minds of many discerning Latin 


Americans during the past two 
years concerns the extent to which 
the United States will continue to 
regard as important its relations 
with the other American republics 
now that the current war has come 
to an end. It is perhaps over-opti- 
mistic to assume that permanent 
consolidation of advances made dur- 
ing the past decade in inter-Ameri- 
can understanding will be achieved 
without occasional minor dissen- 
sions and lapses of mutual confi- 
dence. But it is equally true that 
there is sufficient logic behind the 
concept of a united America to have 
made it possible to weather storms 
in the past no less serious than 
those which may threaten the fu- 
ture. To regard the Pan-American 
ideal as some fiction or fad con- 
cocted to meet the demands of the 
present emergency is to forget that 
more than a century ago Simon 
Bolivar made cogent pleas for the 
development of such a family of 
nations. The 55 years which have 
followed the creation of the Pan 
American Union have witnessed re- 
peated threats to the harmonious 
pursuits of common goals for which 
it stands, but by and large its 
achievements constitute one of the 
most significant programs of broad 
regional cooperation in history. 
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To measure the progress and 
permanent significance of inter- 
American solidarity by the extent 
to which collaboration among the 
republics of this hemisphere implies 
exclusion of contact with the Euro- 
pean and Oriental worlds is nei- 
ther realistic nor desirable. Hemi- 
spheric isolationism is only one step 
removed from the inflated national- 
ism against which the efforts of all 
free men are joined today. Any at- 
tempt to impose arbitrary limita- 
tions on the economic, cultural, or 
political interests of the peoples of 
the Americas is in itself a confession 
of inferiority which the American 
republics no longer are obliged to 
make. 

Given an indispensable freedom 
of choice in such matters, there are 
obvious reasons for insuring the 
permanency of advances attained 
in inter-American relations, both 
economic and cultural. Without the 
benefits deriving from mutually 
helpful economic collaboration and 
genuine cultural interchange, 


friendly political relations must re- 
main more apparent than real, re- 
flecting only the conventional ges- 
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tures of an urbane diplomacy un- 
concerned with the inner implica- 
tions of the problem. It would be 
equally unrealistic to underestimate 
the importance for Latin America 
of its present and future economic 
problems. Recent loss and destruc- 
tion in other parts of the world 
have only served to make the think- 
ing Latin American doubly aware 
of the underpriviledged masses 
about him, of the urgent need for 
definite steps toward the solution 
of such basic problems as wide- 
spread undernourishment, deficien- 
cy diseases, illiteracy, semifeudal 
working conditions, and low con- 
suming power on the part of large 
blocks of population unassimilated 
within the economic and social life 
of the community. To these draw- 
backs the war has brought new 
hardships in the form of inflation, 
prolonged shortages of essential 
products and foodstuffs, and loss of 
foreign markets, For once, represen- 
tatives of Latin-American countries 
to international conferences have 
shown themselves to be as deeply 
concerned about concrete economic 
guarantees for their respective 
homelands as they are about assur- 
ing the sovereignty of the smaller 
states. It is significant that Ezequiel 
Padilla, of Mexico, found his Latin- 
American confreres at the Chapul- 
tepec conferences most responsive 
when he urged that these coun- 
tries “become industrialized by 
building an American world of 
consumers and high standards of 
living, by breaking the shackles of 


our agricultural communities which, 
incapable of creating large capital 
for industrialization, have continued 
producing only raw materials in the 
old pattern, exploited by the highly 
industrialized countries.” 

In the United States, it is not dif- 
ficult for us to see the desirability 
of maintaining a permanent and 
ambitious program for the develop. 
ment of inter-American commer- 
cial relations. The general public, 
however, seems less inclined to re- 
gard as logical the expenditure of 
time, money, and imagination for 
such a program in cultural rela. 
tions. That a cultural rapproche- 
ment is requisite to the mainte- 
nance of amicable political relations 
will be more apparent if we bear 
in mind that in Latin America the 
line dividing political and cultural 
activities is never strong and in 
some places is practically nonexist- 
ent. The pattern whereby such 
19th-century intellectuals as Sarmi- 
ento, ‘Bello, and Montalvo were 
likewise leaders in the political 
evolution of their countries has ex- 
teended into the present day with 
slight modifications. 

In general, the Latin Americans 
take for granted our competency in 
industry, economics, and technology 
and were greatly impressed by the 
showing made by the United States 
in the war, But the most stimulat- 
ing lesson they derived from out 
participation is that it is possible 
for a nation such as ours to make 
this contribution without having 
brought up our youth in a militar- 
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jstic mould and without having 
altered beyond recognition the 
pattern of our democratic setup at 
home. What this reveals is a vital 
interest in the moral and intellect- 
ual values which condition us — 
Latin Americans want to know the 
concrete structure, aims, and 
achievements of our social and cul- 
tural institutions. Their interest ex- 
tends likewise in the direction of 
acquaintanceship with those works 
and men which represent the 
American contribution to the crea- 
tive arts in a modern world. They 
expect, quite naturally, a corre- 
sponding interest on our part in 
the values for which they stand. 

Obviously we cannot rely on the 
movies of Hollywood to give the 
Latin-American the composite pic- 
ture of American life that he needs 
in order to understand us, At the 
same time, it is evident that Amer- 
ican families residing temporarily 
in Latin-American countries have 
traditionally taken little active part 
in the intellectual and social life of 
these centers and have seldom 
shown themselves to be “good 
neighbors” in the more intimate 
sense of that expression. Before the 
creation, in 1938, of the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of State, there was very little 
effort to show Latin America that 
we have reason in this country to be 
proud of our universities, libraries, 
and museums, and of what such in- 
stitutions have come to mean in the 
life of the nation. In 1940 the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter- 


American affairs was created to 
stimulate not only commercial, but 
also cultural relations between the 
Latin-American republics and the 
United States. Because there is a 
feeling that such work within the 
Department will have a_ better 
chance of attaining permanency, 
the cultural activities of this organ- 
ization are now being channeled 
back into a much enlarged Division 
of Cultural Cooperation of the De- 
partment of State. 

By and large the programs of 
these two agencies have done much 
to eradicate the feeling in Latin 
America that the culture of the 
United States is almost entirely ma- 
terialistic in nature and utilitarian 
in its goals. They have assisted and 
coordinated the publication of 
Spanish and Portuguese translations 
of outstanding American books in 
various fields and have made pro- 
vision for circulation of American 
books abroad at prices more within 
reach of the pocketbook of the for- 
eign reader. The active exchange of 
intellectuals, creative artists, and 
educators, as well as of students at 
the university level has contributed 
much to friendship and mutual un- 
derstanding. The circulation of art 
exhibits throughout the hemisphere 
has heightened the awareness of the 
fact that artists of both American 
continents have a common goal in 
the evolution of a new-world ex- 
pression which offers possibilities 
more stimulating and creative than 
servile imitation of European art. 
The creation of the post of cultural 
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attaché in our embassies in Latin 
America and in certain Latin-Amer- 
ican embassies in Washington pro- 
vides within these missions an ori- 
entation service in cultural and edu- 
cational matters which the diplo- 
matic corps could never hope to 
maintain satisfactorily on their own. 

These advances are much to be 
praised, and the increased compe- 
tence of the persons responsible for 
administering such programs makes 
one hopeful for their success in fu- 
ture years. But real cultural rela- 
tions can never be achieved through 
government agencies alone because, 
to be successful, such relations 
must be free from official connec- 
tions or political considerations. 
Such organizations as the John Si- 
mon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation and The Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, as well as individual exchange 
programs and projects for collab- 
orative research set up by colleges, 
universities, and learned societies, 
have contributed greatly toward 
hemispheric solidarity and have at 
the time served an even greater 
cause—namely, the advancement of 
education. 

True cultural interchange with 
Latin Amesica implies a two-way 
street; there are things which we 
can teach colleagues and fellow 
students from the other American 
republics, but only the insufferable 


egotist will maintain there is noth. 
ing we can learn from them. No 
one will deny that, from the point 
of view of organization in higher 
education, in library development, 
in a museum administration, the 
United States thas achieved ad. 
vances not to be duplicated in Latin 
America. On the other hand, there 
are lessons to be learned from 
Latin-American scholars as individ. 
uals. Not the least of these is that 
the ultimate aim of scholarship has 
to do with the perceptive interpre 
tation of significant facts, rather 
than the mere accumulation and 
recording of facts as an end in 
themselves. 

Recognition of the fact that both 
Americas have things and ideas of 
worth to give each other implies 
that these Americas are in many 
respects dissimilar. No less fruitful 
enterprise could be conceived than 
to force standardization on them 
in the name of greater unity. To 
achieve a functional symbiosis of 
highly individual civilizations 
which contribute to the realization 
of common goals and the establish- 
ment of common values, without 
relinquishing the identity of the 
participants, is a challenge to 
friends of a united America, Such 
unity can best be served by a pro 
gram of cultural relations which is 
vital, disinterested, and continuous. 
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ei word “dunce” comes from the second name of 
John Duns Scotus—one of the greatest scholars of the Mid- 


dle Ages. 
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Soviet Russia in the School Curriculum 






Coruiss LAMONT 
In the Harvard Educational Review 


eee has been a growing re- 
alization that one of the prime ob- 
jectives of American schools and 
colleges should be to acquaint stu- 
dents with life in other countries 
and reach out beyond the mere 
facts to encourage cooperation with 
other nations for peace, disarma- 
ment, and international trade. A 
world of truly united nations is an 
imperative of good business, wise 
statesmanship, and the moral pre- 
cepts of New Testament Chris- 
tianity and related philosophies of 
life. In this picture of one united 
world and one united humanity, 
good American-Soviet relations 
must be considered a cornerstone. 

President Roosevelt (speech of 
October 22, 1944, on foreign pol- 
icy) related how a certain person— 
I believe it was Mrs. Roosevelt— 
had attended the opening of a 
schoolhouse in 1933. There she had 
seen a map of the world with a 
great big white space on it— no 
name, no information whatever. 
The teacher told her it was blank 
because the school board wouldn’t 
let her say anything about that 
blank space, which was Russia. 
Now, more than ten wears later, 
American schools still have the job 
of filling in that map. Some progress 
has been made since the American 
recognition of Soviet Russia in 
1933 in educating American stu- 
dents concerning that country, but 
much remains to be done. 
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I know that on the whole it will 
not be possible to introduce separ- 
ate courses into the secondary 
schools, except possibly on the Rus- 
sian language as such. Hence Rus- 
sian studies must be worked into 
courses in literature, science, the 
arts, etc., which implies a wider 
distribution of basic Soviet mate- 
rials in school libraries. Unfortu- 
nately, many of the books on Rus- 
sia are either bitterly antagonistic 
or out-of-date, or both. In teaching 
about the American Revolution we 
do not depend to any large extent 
on Tory sources desperately op- 
posed to the independence of the 
Colonies, but there has seemed to 
be some feeling that only those who 
hate Soviet Russia are qualified to 
write objectively about it. I do not 
mean for a minute that I wish to 
exclude criticism of the Soviet Un- 
ion. In fact, I refuse to recommend 
any bibliography that does not in- 
clude some of the classic critical 
books like those of Eugene Lyons, 
Max Eastman, and William Henry 
Chamberlain. 

The study of Soviet Russia and 
of American-Soviet relations is re- 
plete with topics that should be in- 
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teresting to boys and girls on the 
secondary-school level. I want to 
develop now some themes that 
might well be taught in American 
schools. 

1. The history of American-Rus- 
stan relations really begins with 
Tsar Peter the Great, who in 1726 
drew up a memorandum directing 
Captain Vitus Bering to conduct 
explorations to discover whether 
the continents of Asia and North 
America were separated by water 
or connected by land. In 1730 Ber- 
ing set sail and discovered the strait 
that was later named after him. 
Although subsequently Russian 
fur-traders pushed down the coast 
almost as far as San Francisco, the 
tsars laid claim only to Alaska, 
which they later sold to the United 
States. 

The two countries maintained 
friendly relations for over 150 years. 
The Russian government gave en- 
couragement to the Americans in 
all their wars. After the overthrow 
of the tsarist autocracy in 1917, 
the United States became an ally 
of the new republican regime in the 
war against the Central Powers. 

Bitter hostility developed, how- 
ever, when the Communists took 
power in November, 1917, and for 
16 years the American government 
refused even to recognize the 
U.S.S.R. A break in the ignorance 
and prejudice against Russia which 
characterized public opinion in gen- 
eral in this country occurred only 
after the Nazi attack on the 
U.S.S.R. in 1941. The Soviet in- 


volvement in World War II bore 
out once more the established prin. 
ciple that Russia and the United 
States are for each other “a poten. 
tial friend in the rear of potential 
enemies.” 

2. There are a number of funda. 
mental similarities between the two 
countries in spite of the widely dif. 
fering political and economic sys. 
tems. Both stretch across entire 
continents and possess seaboards on 
or near both the Atlantic and Pa. 
cific Oceans; both are very large in 
size and in the extent and richness 
of their natural resources; both 
contain big populations made up of 
many different racial and national 
minorities, 

Both the United States and So 
viet Russia had their origins in 
great revolutions that overthrew 
tyrannies and had far-reaching 
effects on all humanity. Both the 
American and Soviet peoples are 
basically optimistic and believe in 
the possibility of unending human 
progress on this earth, envisioned in 
terms of all the people enjoying an 
abundant life in a cultural as well 
as a material sense; and both of us 
rely to a large extent on scientific 
methods and machine techniques 
in the achievement of our ends. 

Both Americans and Russians 
are fundamentally a democratic 
people, adhering to the goal of in- 
ternational peace and favoring the 
principle of collective security to es 
tablish it, 

3. The different races and na 
tions of Soviet Russia. The Soviet 
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Union in 1941 had a population of 
more than 200,000,000, of whom 
about half were Russians proper 
and the other half 173 different mi- 
nority peoples of Europe and Asia 
representing almost every known 
type of color, physiognomy, and 
cultural tradition. U.S.S.R. means 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
a federation of 16 nations, each 
speaking its own language, devel- 
oping its own culture, and having 
the right to send its own diplomatic 
representatives to foreign countries. 

Some of the backward tribes of 
Soviet Asia come from the same 
Mongolian stock as the American 
Indian and resemble the Indian in 
their physical appearance and cul- 
tural characteristics. Each ethnic 
group, under the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, is given special representation 
in the Soviet of Nationalities, which 
is one of the two chambers of the 
central Soviet Congress. The con- 
stitution also makes it a crime to 
practice or express anti-Semitism or 
other form of national prejudice. 

4. The most casual glance at a 
map of the Soviet Union will indi- 
cate the immense pedagogical pos- 
sibilities in the study of Soviet ge- 
ography, both physical and eco- 
nomic, The enormous territory, by 
far the biggest national unit in the 
world, covers almost one-sixth of 
the world’s surface and borders on 
15 different countries. In this vast 
area are rivers, seas, lakes, plains, 
mountains, etc., that beget virtually 
every kind of climate, vegetation, 


and animal life. 


Areas such as the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasus, where Jason is re- 
puted to have gone in.search of the 
Golden Fleece; Central Asia, with 
its romantic past and famous ori- 
ental cities; Siberia, the rich re- 
sources of which the Soviets have 
developed at a remarkable rate; and 
the Arctic, which has undergone a 
phenomenal transformation — since 
1917, are all worthy of special study. 
In the Far East, at Bering Strait, 
America and the Soviet Union 
are neighbors, 

5. In any discussion of the ex- 
tent of democracy in the Soviet 
Union it is essential to realize that 
the Soviet people mean more by 
democracy than political rights and 
civil liberties, important as these 
categories are. The Soviets believe 
in economic democracy, in which 
everyone possesses economic oppor- 
tunity and security and in which 
every adult has a voice that counts 
in the conduct of business affairs; 
social democracy, in which no class 
can exploit another class and in 
which there is no social stratifica- 
tion based on different economic or 
intellectual functions; cultural and 
educational democracy, in which 
everyone has equal opportunity to 
share in the educational and cul- 
tural life; sex democracy, in which 
women stand on an equal plane 
with men legally and in all other 
relevant ways; and age democracy, 
in which there is no discrimination, 
on account of age, against anyone 
21 years of age or over. 

As regards complete _ political 
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democracy, which is still obviously 
a long way off, the aim is to elimi- 
nate the dictatorship as soon as the 
domestic and foreign situation 
makes that possible. Unlike Hitler 
and Mussolini, no __ responsible 
Communist has ever denounced 
political democracy. The Soviet so- 
cialist state, which replaced a tsarist 
tyranny in which the people were 70 
percent illiterate, has been lay- 
ing the educational foundations 
necessary for the proper function- 
ing of a popular democracy 

6. There is an abundance of ma- 
terials available in the JUiterature, 
arts, and science of both tsarist and 
Soviet Russia. In order to under- 
stand Russian civilization ade- 
quately, Americans should be fa- 
miliar with the contributions of 
both Tsarist and Soviet Russia. 
Perhaps most notable of all has 
been Soviet scientific progress dur- 
ing the past 25 years. 

7. Requisite to an understanding 
of American-Soviet relations is a 
realization of Soviet Russia’s ef- 
forts on behalf of international 
peace. In 1934 Russia joined the 
League of Nations. On every occa- 
sion of fascist aggression—in China, 
in Ethiopia, in Spain, in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia — Foreign Commis- 
sar Litvinoff demanded that the 
League take action. Great Britain 
and France, however, were through- 
out unwilling to cooperate suffici- 
ently with the U.S.S.R. to make col- 
lective security a reality. And Amer- 
ica remained outside entirely. 

Now, with the costly war finally 
won, it is clear that Soviet Russia 
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wants preeminently to see perma. 
nent peace established, and will rely 
again on the Wilsonian concept of 
collective security enforced by , 
general United Nations Organiza. 
tion, Such an organization, how. 
ever, cannot be effective withou 
close American-Soviet cooperation, 
It is no exaggeration to say, then, 
that the future of mankind depend 
to a considerable extent on whether 
the United States will render such 
cooperation and whether our teach. 
ers successfully train the rising gen 
eration to think in terms of Amer 
ica’s proper role in international r 
lations. 

8. Teaching materials about th 
Soviet Union are quite extensive, 
although up to the present time 
there has been a great lack of text 
books on the subject. 

Information on general teaching 
materials can be had from the Com. 
mittee on Education, Nationa 
Council of American-Soviet Friend 
ship, 114 East 32nd St., New York 
16. For factual information the rec 
ognized center in the U. S. is the 
American Russian Institute at 5 
Park Ave., New York 16. 

Finally, let me say this: Misut- 
derstanding and distrust between 
Russia and the western democre 
cies were a prime factor in bringing 
on the World War. We must never 
let those old suspicions become tt 
newed. And so important is the 
United States in the world situs} 
tion that in all likelihood it will not 
happen again if American educe 
tion plays its proper part during 
the years of postwar reconstruction. 
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With Education in Washington 


Epucation Dictst WASHINGTON EUREAU 
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est to educators. 





Epitor’s Note: The large amount of news concerning education 
coming out of Washington has created the need for specialized re- 
porting of it. This new monthly service will keep Epucation Dicest 
readers well informed on activities in the Nation’s Capital of inter- 








O RGANIZED labor has asked 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
to set up a workers’ education serv- 
ce similar to the Agriculture De- 
partment’s extension service for 
farmers. The suggestion, made by 
President Thomas of the United 
Automobile Workers (1,000,000 
members), is being “studied by the 
Department.” This means that 
nothing will be heard about it for 
six months or more. 


When the Federal Works Agency 
anounced that funds for child-care 
centers will stop on October 31, 
protests flooded Washington. The 
White House reacted quickly. 
President Truman instructed FWA 
Administrator Fleming to present 
this problem to Congress. The 
President suggested that Congress 
should give authority to continue 
child care, “especially for service- 
men’s wives and children.” Added 
Mr. Truman: “A typical situation 
(in which child care must be con- 
tinued) is that in which mothers 
who are the wives of servicemen 
must continue to work until their 
husbands return from overseas.” 


The War Manpower Commis- 











sion is seeking to enroll this Fall 
8000 veterans in medical and pre- 
medical schools and 4000 in dental 
schools. “Unless we move quickly 
to wipe out the gaps in these pro- 
fessions,” said Manpower Chief 
McNutt, “America will be denied 
security in terms of national 
health.” Universities and members 
of the medical profession are 
helping in this unique government- 
in-education campaign. 


Schools and colleges should be 
permitted to use federal funds to 
build housing for veterans attend- 
ing educational institutions 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Such is the proposal of a bill 
sponsored by Senator Wayne L. 
Morse of Oregon. This right to be- 
gin construction (on borrowed pub- 
lic funds) would be given schools 
by local housing authorities if the 
bill (S.977) passes. Two more steps 
are proposed by the same bill to 
help house veterans crowding into 
university towns: 

1. Construction of new federal 
housing under the Lanham Act. 
(Under an act just passed, veteran- 
students may move into housing 
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facilities already built under the 
Lanham Act.) 

2. Increasing the veterans’ sub- 
sistence allowance under the G.I. 
Bill by $15 a month for single 
and $30 a month for married vet- 
erans. 


Science, the Endless Frontier, a 
report of Dr. Vannevar Bush to the 
White House, should be on every 
educator’s desk. It represents the 
first serious step toward welding a 
national policy on research, science, 
and education. Dr. Bush headed 
the war’s scientific research for the 
USA, including development of the 
atomic bomb, 


Two State Department resigna- 
tions throw a black shadow on 
U. S. participation in the London 
conference, scheduled for Novem- 
ber 1, to set up an international 
organization for education and cul- 
ture. The departing men are Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Assistant Secretary 
of State, and Bryn J. Hovde, 
head of the Department’s Cultural 
Cooperation Division. Both have 
worked hard to create world edu- 
cation machinery. When Secretary 
of State Byrnes took over the De- 
partment, however, these two edu- 
cators were permitted to leave. (To 
date, the State Department has not 
yet announced the delegates to the 
London meeting.) 


The U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is looking for about 12 top- 
notch educators to fill major posi- 


tions in the Office of Education, 
now being overhauled. So far, no 
appointments have been made un- 
der authority granted by Congress 
last June. Vacancies include: direc. 
tors for the divisions of secondary 
and elementary education ($8,000 
each); surplus property specialists 
for a newly established service on 
surplus property; director for inter- 
national education division ($8,000); 
specialists in European education 
relations; and experts in social stud- 
ies education. 


Victory NoTEs: The official or- 
gan of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, called Education for Victory 
during the war years, will revert to 
its former name, School Life. . .. 
The U. S. Labor Department ruled 
that with the war’s ending, girls 
under 18 may no longer work on 
government-contract projects. . . . 
Pressure for compulsory military 
training has lost its force since the 
use of the atomic bomb, which kills 
trained and untrained persons with 
equal finality. . The severe 
teacher shortage, plaguing nearly 
all school systems, will end soon, 
Washington officials predict. In 
many communities, cancellation of 
war contracts has released many 
former school teachers for their old 
jobs. . . . And the easing of the 
teacher shortage, in turn, will take 
steam out of the argument for fed- 
eral aid to education, Prospects for 
passage of any federal aid to educa- 
tion this year look dim. 
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Educational News 


Personaitizs: C. Vinton Burt, for- 
mer director of professional educa- 
tion at Mankato, Minn., State 
Teachers College, has been named 
to succeed Virgil M. Rogers as su- 
perintendent of the River Forest, 
Ill., schools. . . . Replacing Otis G. 
Wilson as dean of Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W. Va., is Stew- 
art H. Smith, superintendent of 
Middleburg, N. Y., schools. . . . 
Robert C. Cook, dean of the school 
of education, University of Missis- 
sippi, has recently returned from 
Army service in Europe to become 
president of Mississippi State Col- 
lege, replacing George D. Humph- 
rey... . P. E. Tyrrell, superinten- 
dent of Canastota, S. D., schools, has 
been named director of special serv- 
ices at Eastern State Normal 
School, Madison, S. D., succeeding 
John W. Headley. Mr. Headley will 
succeed Cyril Grace as president, 
Mayville, N. D., State Teachers 
College. . . . New superintendent of 
the Fredonia, N. Y., schools is 
Howard R. Bradley. . . .William J. 
Small, deputy superintendent in 
charge of vocational education at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been 
named superintendent of schools, 
replacing James Taylor. . . . Lyn- 
don H. Strough, principal of Niag- 
ara Falls, high school has been 
named to succeed George Staley, 
retired, as head of the Rome, N. Y., 
schools, . . . Succeeding G. E. Line- 
brey, who recently retired after 27 
years as superintendent of North 
Carolina School for the Deaf and 


Blind, is Robert N. Peeler, former 
executive secretary of the North 
Carolina State Textbook Commis- 
sion. ... Richard R. Foster has re- 
signed as assistant director of re- 
search for the NEA to become re- 
search director of the Dayton, Ohio, 
schools. . . . George Henry Arma- 
cost, dean of the division of teacher 
education, College of William and 
Mary, has been named president of 
the University of Redlands, Calif. 
. . . New director of the school of 
education, University of Houston, 
Tex., is Arvin N. Donner, formerly 
assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary grades in the Hous- 
ton schools . . . Francis E. Corkery 
has left the presidency of Seattle 
College to become head of Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Wash. Har- 
old O. Small succeeds him at Seat- 
tle... .R. M. Hawkins is the new 
president of Sul Ross State Teach- 
ers College, Alpine, Tex., replacing 
H. W. Morlock. . . . James Creese, 
vice-president, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, has been named presi- 
dent of Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, succeeding George Rea... . 
New president of the University of 
Utah is Albert Ray Olpin, director, 
Research Foundation, Ohio State 
University. .. . Peter H. Odegard, 
assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been named president 
of Reed College, Portland, Ore. ... 
William K. Ankenbrand, superin- 
tendent of the Yonkers, N. Y., 
schools, is the new _ supervising 
principal at Ridgewood, N. J... . 
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New dean of the college of educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, is 
Arnold Joyal, acting dean of the 
University of Maryland college of 
education during the military leave 
of Harold Benjamin. . De- 
vereux C. Josephs, president, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America, has been 
appointed president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. .. . 
Replacing Ralph Tieje as president, 
Eastern Washington College of 
Education, is Walter W. Isle... . 
William Henry Shaw has been 
named superintendent of the Co- 
lumbus, Ga., schools. . . . After 7 
years as executive secretary of Iowa 
State Teachers Association, Agnes 
Samuelson has resigned to become 
assistant director of public relations, 
NEA. . . . Cecil W. Martin, su- 
perintendent of elementary schools 
at Peru, Ill., has been appointed to 
a similar position at Streator, Ill. He 
will be succeeded at Peru by 
Frank Platt, principal of Washing- 
ton school. . . . Replacing Virgil 
Dickson, who is retiring as super- 
intendent of the Berkeley, Calif., 
schools, is Thomas L. Nelson... . 


Mildred M. Wharton, National 
Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, 


NEA, has been named field secre- 
tary for the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. . . . Rob- 
ert E. Vinson, former president of 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, died recently. . . As a result 
of a general administrative reor- 
ganization at the University of Chi- 


cago, Robert Hutchins remains as 
executive head, with the title of 
chancellor. Ernest Colwell, vice. 
president and dean of the faculties, 
has been appointed president, . . , 
Eugene Clarence Warriner, for. 
mer president of Central Michigan 
College of Education, died July 20 
at the age of 78 years. . . . John F, 
Barron, head of the Cameron 
County schools, has been named sv. 
perintendent of schools at Browns. 
ville, Tex. His former position will 
be filled by J. D. Koonce. ... 
Karl H. Berns, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Ohio Education 
Association and more recently area 
director of the American Red Cross 
in the Southwest Pacific, has be- 
come first assistant secretary of the 
NEA. . . . New president of Spring- 
field, Mass., College is Paul M. 
Limbert, professor of education and 
director of graduate studies who 
has been on leave since the out- 
break of the war. He succeeds Ern- 
est M. Best, retired. . . . Dwight H. 
Stevenson, head of the department 
of education, Potsdam, N. Y., State 
Teachers College, died a short time 
ago. . . . Walden S. Cofran has 
been named superintendent of the 
Batavia, N. Y., schools, succeeding 
Clyde P. Wells. . . . George W. 
Lloyd, retiring after 32 years of 
service as superintendent of Wash- 
ington State School for the Deaf, 
will be succeeded by Virgil W. Ep- 
person. . . . Arthur Dondineau, 
assistant superintendent has _ been 
named superintedent of the De- 
troit, Mich., schools. 
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Tue New York State Teachers As- 
sociation is celebrating the centen- 
nial of its founding this year. The 
two prime movers in the establish- 
ment of the first permanent state 
organization of teachers in the 
United States were Thomas W. 
Valentine and J. W. Bulkley, Al- 
bany school men who later were 
both instrumental in organizing 
the first national association of 
teachers. 


Tue United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, 1344 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 25, 
D. C., has published a list of ma- 
terials which it prepared about the 
organization, some of which are 
suitable for classroom use. The 
list may be secured without charge 
from the Administration at the 
above address. 


Tue Committee on Education of 
the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., 114 East 
32nd St., New York 16, N. Y., has 
established a bulletin, the first is- 
sue of which appeared this summer, 
to aid educators concerned with the 
problem of American-Soviet rela- 
tions. In a statement of purpose by 
Herbert Davis, president of Smith 
College and chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr, Davis says, “It is gen- 
erally recognized that uneasy sus- 
picions cannot be met by mere sen- 
timents of friendliness or even by 
mutual admiration without under- 
standing and knowledge, and on 
both sides there is now a keen de- 


mand to learn which is making it- 
self felt at all levels in education. 
So far there are few trained teach- 
ers available and materials for 
study are wholly inadequate. The 
committee has tried to be of some 
use by arranging conferences to 
bring together educators who are 
concerned with these problems 
and to make available what expe- 
rience and information have already 
been obtained. This bulletin is in- 
tended to carry on the work of 
such conferences.” 


A “BLUEPRINT for the future” was 
the aim of the 35 junior-college 
leaders, representing all areas of 
the country and all sizes and types 
of junior colleges, who met for four 
days at Chicago, July 24-27, to lay 
plans for future activities of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

The Association, which this year 
is celebrating its 25th anniversary, 
has reflected in its steady growth 
and development—an initial mem- 
bership of 41 has become a 1945 
membership of 516—the extraordi- 
narily rapid growth in the United 
States of the junior college move- 
ment itself. The following plans 
were unanimously decided on at 
Chicago: (1) continuation of the 
Washington headquarters office of 
the Association; (2) through an 
expansion of committees and pro- 
vision of funds for their work, to 
cover more areas of study and take 
advantage of the abilities of more 
members of the association; (3) to 
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enlarge research activity, not only 
taking advantage of the abilities of 
these committees, but also by bring- 
ing into use for junior-college re- 
search the facilities of leading uni- 
versities over the country; and (4) 
to present for the consideration of 
the membership at the next annual 
meeting a new, broader, and more 
flexible Constitution, on construction 
of which good progress was made at 
the conference. Early this fall local 
meetings of junior-college adminis- 
trators and faculty members will 
be held all over the country to dis- 
cuss and point up the details of 
these plans. 


Army, Navy, and Air Force hospi- 
tals have made it possible for a 
school sponsorship panel to be 
placed on a servicemen’s hospital 
bed for each $3,000 Victory Bond 
campaign completed within the 
sponsoring school. Hospital costs 
vary, but service doctors have 
agreed on $3,000 as the average 
cost of the hospital facilities and 
mecical equipment for a sick or 
wounded man. Each $3,000, the 
estimated cost of a hospital unit, 
goes toward financing hundreds of 
indispensable pieces of medical 
equipment such as surgical instru- 
ments, oxygen tents, operating ta- 
bles, whirlpool baths, and wheel 
chairs. When a school’s Victory 
Bond and Stamp sales total $3,000, 
a sponsorship panel bearing the 
school’s name and address may be 
placed on a hospital bed, (For com- 
plete directions consult your State 


War Finance Office or the Septem. 
ber issue of Schools at War, the 
War Savings bulletin available for 
every teacher through school super. 
intendents or principals.) A dupli- 
cate sponsorship panel will be sent 
at the same time that one is sent to 
the service hospital. Wording on 
the panels will read: 

“To Speed Your Recovery the 
Students and Teachers of (School), 
(Address) have successfully com. 
pleted a Victory Bond and Stamp 
Campaign to help finance the hos. 
pital facilities you are using. If you 
will send them your name and ad. 
dress, they would like to write to 
you.” 

With his eyes on the red-white. 
and-blue panel, some hospitalized 
war hero may take new courage 
for his long fight for complete re. 
covery. Letters from the boys and 
girls of “his” school will certainly 
brighten his tedious days. 


A COMPREHENSIVE plan for immedi 
ate expansion of health, welfare, 
education, and other protective 
services offered to children has been 
presented to President Truman for 
his consideration. The proposals, 
embodied in a report titled Build- 
ing the Future for Children and 
Youth, represent the result of a 
year’s intensive study of the Na 
tional Commission on Children in 
Wartime. Members of this com- 
mission, who were appointed in 
1942 and reappointed in 1944, by 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. &. 
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Department of Labor, include au- 
thorities in the professional fields 
gncerned with child health, wel- 
fare, and education; leaders of the 


. Jnational organizations which work 


directly with and for children; and 
representatives of government and 
bor. During the months of re- 
garch and planning, the Commis- 
son had the benefit of the advice 
and assistance of technical advisory 
committees to the Children’s Bu- 
eau. 

Federal funds for grants to state 

health departments for maternal 
and child health, now amounting 
to less than $6,000,000 a year, 
should be raised by $50,000,000, the 
National Commission urges. Simi- 
larly, federal support to state crip- 
pled children’s agencies, which now 
is less than $4,000,000 a year, 
should be increased by $25,000,000. 
Also to make possible statewide 
coverage of child welfare services 
within 10 years, a major increase in 
annual appropriations to state wel- 
fare departments is called for. 
In the field of health services, 
the Commission calls for federal 
legislative action now to meet the 
immediate needs of mothers and 
children, to prepare for the post- 
war period, and to provide for pro- 
gressive expansion. The final aim of 
the proposals is to make maternal 
and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services available to all 
mothers and children in every 
state. Special emphasis should be 
put on developing: 

Adequate health center, clinic, 
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and hospital care for maternity pa- 
tients and newborn infants, and for 
older infants and children, includ- 
ing those with communicable dis- 
eases; 

Improvement and wide expan- 
sion of school-health services in all 
schools, both academic and voca- 
tional, through coordinated efforts 
of state and local health and edu- 
cation departments; 

A dental-care program for chil- 
dren, starting with complete service 
to children as they enter school and 
providing for care to maintain 
dental health for these children 
through their school years. Such a 
program should be _ coordinated 
with both the school and commu- 
nity health services; 

A mental-health program for chil- 
dren at all stages of development, 
integrated with other health services 
and coordinated with public-welfare 
programs for the mental health of 
children under their care; 

Health service to youth at work; 

Expanded programs for crippled 
children, to include care of children 
with rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic-heart disease, cerebral palsy, 
visual and hearing defects, asthma, 
and diabetes. 

The National Commission rec- 
ommends that federal funds for 
grants to the states for child-wel- 
fare services should be made avail- 
able in amounts sufficient to accom- 
plish: 

Statewide coverage and progres- 
sive development of child-welfare 
services under state and local pub- 
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lic-welfare departments until within 
10 years each state is able to assure 
to all children access to the services 
of workers especially prepared to 
deal with the problems of children 
with special needs. 

Expansion of community re- 
sources for: foster care; detention 
care; specialized services needed to 
strengthen and improve the pro- 
grams of institutions for children; 
day-care services for children whose 
mothers are employed or whose 
home conditions require such serv- 
ices; cooperation with appropriate 
state and community agencies in 
improving conditions affecting the 
welfare of children; return of non- 
resident children to their home com- 
munities. 

Because of the benefits that would 
accrue to children in terms of more 
adequate support, the Commission 
makes recommendations, based 
chiefly but not entirely on recom- 
mendations of the Social Security 
Board, for liberalizing: benefits for 
dependent children, and the con- 
ditions under which such benefits 
are made available; federal sharing 
of the cost of general assistance; and 
imsurance programs under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Declaring that it is essential to 
move forward as rapidly as _possi- 
ble to attain full educational op- 
portunity for all children and youth, 
the National Commission urges 
federal support for education, based 
on the need for educational oppor- 
tunities and facilities throughout 
the country, and administered 


without discrimination as to race, 
color, creed, or national origin. 

Further protection of young 
workers calls for broadening the 
coverage of the child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards _ 
Act and for strengthening the en- 
forcement of these provisions. 

Among the next steps to be 
taken to improve the health and 
welfare of children and youth are 
three tasks which are the responsi- 
bility of states and communities, 
the National Commission points 
out. Abuses of child labor during 
the war point up the need for state 
laws that set the age of 16 as the 
minimum for all employment dur 
ing school hours and for work at 
any time in manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments. Better pro- 
tection of children placed for adop- 
tion and safeguards for their nat- 
ural and adoptive parents require 
changes in law and adoption pro- 
cedures. 

To assure progress in providing 
for the needs of children and youth, 
the National Commission — urges 
states and communities to establish 
continuing councils or commissions 
on children and youth, working 
closely with general planning agen- 
cies, in the development of sound 
social policies and services. 

Copies of the full report of the 
National Commission on Children 
in Wartime, entitled Building the 
Future for Children and Youth, are 
available from the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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games. So, like the youthful Charles 
Dickens, he became a prodigious 


reader. 

Matilda Brown, one of Harry’s 
high-school teachers, has given the 
writer some interesting details of 
his schooling at Independence 
High School. 

I taught English and history. Harry 
Truman took history all four years and 
his friend, Charlie Ross, took English. In 
and out of class they were the closest 
of friends. Charlie was a natural student. 
He loved books and he and Harry al- 
ways had their heads in books. Charlie 
liked reading and study better than 
sports, Harry had plenty of hunting and 
riding out on the farm. ... 

After plowing and chores and chasing 
calves, Harry didn’t come to school for 
exercise. When he got to town he was 
glad to sit down and read and take ad- 
vantage of the library. Besides, he was 
nearsighted and couldn’t play ball. 

The two boys were of different temp- 
eraments, but their love of reading drew 
them together, especially since there 
were few boys in the class. The class of 
41 had 30 girls, including, of course, 
3ess Wallace. 


The class adopted as its motto lines 
from Tennyson’s “Merlin and __ the 
Gleam” and called its annual The Gleam. 
. . . Those boys and girls loved ‘Merlin 
and the Gleam,” and I always tried to 
impress them with the idea to go on, 
follow on, not to be stopped but keep 
eternal progress. . . . They’ve been doing 
that for 44 years now. Besides the Tru- 
mans and Charlie, Elmer Twyman_ be- 
came a famous surgeon, now living in 
California. ... 


“Harry was always at the head of 
the class,’ remarked Henry P. 
Chiles, “and active in the literary 
societies and such. He didn’t tear 
around and ride fast horses like the 
rest of us.” 

Harry Truman graduated from 
high school in June, 1901, and ever 
since he has taken a keen interest in 
the careers of his fellow students. 
Just lately when he was discussing 
old times with Charlie Ross, who 
has been appointed White House 
Truman named 
the forty-odd 


members of his graduating class! 


press secretary, 
from memory all 
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The School Days Harry S. Truman: Typical 


American 
CyriL CLEMENS 
In School and Society 


2 HAT boy 


could plow the 
straightest row of the 
whole county,” declared his 91- 
year-old mother when Harry S. 
Truman was nominated Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. “He was 
a farmer who could do everything 
there was to do just a little better 
than anyone else.” 

Harry S. Truman born 
May 8, 1884, in a small farmhouse 
which is still standing at Lamar, 
Missouri. His parents, John Ander- 
son and Martha Ellen Truman, had 
two other children, a boy and a 


girl. 


corn in 


was 


According to Truman, he learned 
to read when he was about 4 years 
old and from then on he read ev- 
erything he could get his hands on 
—histories and encyclopedias and 
everything else. Before he was 12, 
Truman had read everything Mark 
Twain had published up to that 
time; and he still has the purported 
complete set of his works put out 
by Harpers, as well as a lot of other 
publications never included in Mark 
Twain’s books. 

He was a shy, rather quiet boy. 
All the mothers of the town knew 
him for the nice lad that he was. 
The fact that he does not seem to 
have been in any scrapes doesn’t in- 


dicate that he lacked spunk, for ev- 
ery day Harry used to brave the 
jeers of his fellows to go regularly 
for his music lesson. In time he 
learned to play the piano very well. 

When Harry Truman was 6 
years old, he started in at the Co- 
lumbian ward school in Independ- 
ence, Missouri, where his family 
had moved the year before. The 
principal, Miss Caroline, who is 
still living, remembers him as an 
apt, amenable pupil; and she re- 
calls that his mother used to visit 
the school from time to time about 
his progress — something that not 
many mothers take the trouble to 
do. 

In the seat in front of Harry 
Truman during his first year sat a 
little girl named Bess Wallace. He 


began to take quite a fancy to her 
and was soon carrying her books to 


and from school, In answer to a 
recent question she said that she 
couldn’t remember when Harry be- 
gan carrying her books, because 
“he always did.” It was a regular 
Tom Sawer-Becky Thatcher affair. 

Because of nearsightedness which 
forced him to wear glasses at an eaf- 
ly age, Harry was prevented from 
playing baseball and other similar 

(Continued on cover 3) 














